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The Song of the West 


H. Bb. Grose, D. D. R. E. DeReer 
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I sing the song of the won - drous West, Where the 
I sing the song of the bound - less West, By the 
I sing the song of the west - ern coast, Of 
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life - blood pul - ses with fie - ry zest, Where the swift tran- si - tions of 
warm sea cur-rents and winds ca-ress’d,Where the tho’ts of men are as 
mount-ain, val - ley and fron-tier post, Where the strong man wins, and where 
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Copyright, 1909, by H. B. Grose. 
‘ This song, written for the Home Mission Monthly in 1909, with 
> 4 original tune by Mr. DeReef, is reproduced in connection with the Diary 
i of the Covered Wagon and the Home Mission Centennial. 
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QUESTION BOX 


(Answers found in this issue) 


1. In what year did the American | 


Baptist Home Mission Society appoint 
its first missionaries in Colorado? 


2. Who is the author of the book | 


entitled The Foreign Missionary? 

3. Where have Polish Baptists ac- 
quired a new place of worship? 

4. Who was the first President of 
Princeton College? 


5. How many characters does the | 
new White Cross play “The Late Sally” 


require? 

6. Who walks ten miles a day to 
school to and from his village? 

7. What speaker portrayed the mis- 
sionary enterprise as “the noblest en- 
deavor of the human race today”? 

8. In what country is a baby said 
to get anything it cries for? 

9. What country is without a cent 
for education in its budget? 

10. Who is called the “Jesus Wo- 
man”? 

11. Who are the moungi? 

12. Who “supervises the village 
school,” and where? 

13. Where did the little folks have 
a mud pie party? 

14. What delegate traveled 10,000 
miles to attend the Student Volunteer 
Convention? 

15. How many Jews are reported to 
be in Protestant churches in America? 

16. Name the layman whose loan 
saved our first Indian mission? 

17. What ancient capital is named 
“a city of expiation”? 

18. Who is Lim Ex Toi? 


PRIZES FOR 1932 


For correct answers to every question in the 
11 issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to Missions or a worthwhile 
missionary book will be awarded. 

Answers may be sent monthly or at the end of the 
year. In order to be eligible for a prize, both the 
answers and the page numbers on which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. Where 
two or more in a group work together, only one set 
should be sent in and one prize will be awarded. All 
answers must reach us not later than January 1, 1933, 
to receive credit. 

This contest is open only to subscribers. 








A Special Word to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 


; States Canada Countries 
Single, Conidae: wcvccdecees $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (5 or more).... 1.00 1,25 1.35 


Joint Rate, Missions and The Baptist, $3. 


Remit by Money Order or Draft payable to Missions. 
Bills, coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so. Use the blank enclosed in your final copy. 
Give the blank and money to your Club Manager; 
if there is none, send directly to us. Please sign 
your name exactly as it appears on your present 
address label. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having’ reached us after this copy containing the 
blank has been mailed. Send both the old and the 
new address when requesting change. Make all 
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Attractive Variety in the March Issue 





seeker after knowledge and lover of pioneering 
and adventure. Here, too, is the story of mis- 
sionary experience that thrills with the human 
touch as few other tales do. And it all has the 
merit of dealing with human life and fact and 
circumstance at one of the most intense and un- 
certain periods in human history. In this era 
Missions goes forth with a sense of real respon- 
sibility and a purpose to be suggestively helpful. 
On its cover and elsewhere it bears the Easter 
reminder and message—the pean of joy and im- 
mortal hope. 

We go intelligently with Dr. Braisted among 
the ruins of an Ancient Faith in Burma. Coe 
Hayne delves out for us an Indian Romance 
of the Frontiers which tells how Isaac McCoy 
saved the first western Baptist mission, one of 
the centennial incidents. Narrow scrapings 
marked those days. 

January was a month of conventions of mo- 
ment, and Missions has readable reports of them 
all. Mr. Lipphard describes colorfully the 
Student Volunteer Convention, this being his 
third consecutive attendance. The Editor inter- 


prets the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, and Mr. Hayne and Mrs. Judd report 
the Home Mission Councils at Toronto. 

The Diary of the Covered Wagon takes us to 
far Idaho, and brings the end of Dr. Cress’ 
strenuous trip in sight. In a flash we are trans- 
ported from America to Africa, where Mrs. 


131 


Freas tells of school days in a new station. Dr. 
MacNeill gives an interview with some Japanese 
leaders in Tokyo, about affairs missionary not 
military. Mr. Andrus sheds light on a new de- 
velopment at Judson College in Rangoon. The 
editorial pages touch on Easter, the value of 
missionary service in India, Julius Rosenwald 
the philanthropist, and many notes including 
personalia. 

The pages of News from the Mission Fields are 
fresh with incident and supplemented by the 
World Field items and the valuable pages of 
Helping Hand and Tidings departments — all 
direct from the fields of activity. You will not 
miss the special pages — Devotional, Books, 
Board of Missionary Cooperation; nor the richly 
laden departments of Missionary Education, 
Royal Ambassador, World Wide Guild and Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade and the Open Forum. A 
friend writes that the February issue seems to 
him the ne plus ultra. We think March will hold 
the rank, and as for April— 

As we go to press, news comes direct from 
Cuba, to Secretary F. A. Smith regarding the 
disastrous earthquake in Santiago and vicinity, 
about midnight February 3. J. F. Turnbull of 
New York, who was in the dining hall building 
of our school at El Cristo, jumped and ran for 
his life. The building was badly damaged. 
Little damage was done to the two school dor- 
mitories. The city of Santiago was hard hit. 
The First Baptist Church edifice was badly dam- 
aged, and the parsonage is a wreck. Scarcely a 
building in the business section escaped. The 
mayor ordered the civilian population to evacuate 
the city. The number of killed and injured was 
estimated at 200. 
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Among the Ruins of an Ancient Faith 


A Missionary’s Reflections on Animism, Buddhism, and Christianity, Occasioned by a 


Visit to Pagan, Ancient Capital of the Burmese Empire and Now in Ruins 


By PAUL J. BRAISTED 





Be HEN one contemplates the religious 
i history of Burma there is no place 
. of greater importance or significance 
_ A than Pagan. To the modern ambas- 

OY sador of Christ in this land few 
———' places stimulate more earnest 
thought or suggest more startling reflection upon 
evangelization. Pagan was at one time the city 
which preserved Buddhism of the southern school, 
when it was crushed out in the land of its birth. 
This ancient city was the scene of the greatest 
revival which ever swept across Burma, marked 
by the greatest fervor, and ultimately the stimulus 
to the greatest building efforts of the Burmese 
race. 

Today Pagan is desolate, and few visit her 
ruins. This ancient capital of the Burmese Em- 
pire is today a field of ruins approximating one 
hundred square miles, twenty miles along the 
river and five miles eastward. Numerous great 








THE SCHWEZIGON PAGODA AT PAGAN, BUILT 900 YEARS AGO BY KING ANAWRATA 


Pagodas still remain and unfold their treasures to 
the visitor who walks with sympathetic eyes and 
understanding heart. 

There is one story from the history of Pagan 
which unlocks much of her history and casts a 
light upon the heterogeneous mass of belief and 
practice which today is Burmese Buddhism. The 
first great King Anawrata was stimulated by Shin 
Arahan, a monk who had come to evangelize the 
heathen peoples of Pagan, to seek to establish 
southern Buddhism in this great Kingdom. The 
religion spread, and Thaton, the southern Talain 
capital, was sacked in order to secure the sacred 
scriptures, which were brought, “thirty elephant 
loads of them,” to Pagan. It was under the stim- 
ulus of these scriptures that the zeal of King Ana- 
wrata was fired. Troubled by the remorse that 
followed upon his slaying of his foster brother, a 
Nat, or Spirit, spoke to him directing him to win 
merit for himself and his brother by building 
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Pagodas, caves and monasteries. He readily ac- 
ceded. And so the work began, which eventuated 
in the thousands of Pagodas in this city of expia- 
tion. But when the King completed his greatest 
Pagoda, the Shwezigon, he brought into a house 
within the Pagoda precincts the 37 Nats or Spirits, 
of the ancient animistic faith of Burma. There 
they are today, still held in reverence, and with an 
honored place near the great Pagoda as they have 
been for 900 years. The King was confronted 
with the incongruity of this procedure, and re- 
plied as follows: “Men will not come for the sake 
of the new faith. Let them come for their old 
gods and gradually they will be won over.” 

It was a declaration of policy by one whose pas- 
sion was to evangelize his country and to bring 
the people into the loftier faith of Buddhism. It 
is not an unfamiliar policy and we hear it ad- 
vanced frequently under a variety of forms. And 
one asks with somewhat of eagerness just what the 
result of this policy was, and how it has all turned 
out. The first observation is the presence of the 
thirty-seven Nats still revered, still worshipped, 
still in their honored place within the Pagoda com- 
pound. And throughout the temples of Pagan and 
Burma we are constantly confronted with these 
images of the Nats, along with images of Buddha. 
And one wonders if it had not been for the kindly 
and timely tolerance of this early king, would 
they not have passed to the shelf of memory and 
history occupied by the gods of Greece and the 
Scandinavian countries. But basking in the favor 
of this early exponent and benefactor of Bud- 
dhism they have achieved a place of eminence 
which they would otherwise never have reached. 
One is revolted by them, for their little squat fig- 
ures lack every semblance of beauty and refine- 
ment. The great historian of Burma’s past speaks 
of them in this strain, “If anyone doubts the debt 
Burma owes to Buddhism, or wishes to see what 
she would have been without it, let him wander 
here and contemplate these barbarous images of 
the heathen gods.” 

The newcomer to Burma cannot escape surprise 
at the frequency of Nat houses, and the presence 
of images of Nats in every place. I recall a scene 
which I recently witnessed in the property adja- 
cent to the mission property in Taunggyi. We 
were attracted by the usual drums and the voices 
of a gathered crowd. They were before the Nat 
house just beneath the tree which was believed to 
be inhabited by the Nats of Taunggyi. And the 
cause of these prayers and offerings was the lack 
of rain, and the consequent draught. As we 
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watched them place their simple offerings of flow- 
ers and food on the shelf ready to receive them, a 
teacher identified them as Burmans and Buddhists. 
Another standing by expressed surprise that Bud- 
dhists should be worshipping in this way. And 
the characteristic reply was the quotation of the 
well known statement, “Scratch a Buddhist and 
you find a Nat worshipper.” Of course there are 
those in Burma who do not worship Nats and who 
hold to the faith of Buddha in its purity. But 
even these allow the Nats their place and though 
they be the guardians of the land’s Pagodas they 
seldom if ever raise a protest at the presence of 
these ancient and utterly revolting images. And 
they remain to degrade all those who are still 
bound by the superstitions which they represent. 
What then has Buddhism done for Burma? 
Saved her from her ancient gods, or preserved the 
ancient gods within her hospitable bounds? One 
is driven to the all too obvious fact, for it is a 
fact that Buddhism in Burma has become a veneer 
over the ancient religions. And the policy of the 
early kings has borne its fruits, Pagan speaks to 
us as missionaries, and to all missionaries of the 





A CORNER OF THE SCHWEZIGON PAGODA SHOWING A DETAIL OF 
ITS ARCHITECTURE 
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cross everywhere, “If you would lead people to 
the higher beware of veneering the older faiths.” 
And as we continue to meditate we stop to pray 
that we may be spared from the futile procedure 
of creating a mild additional veneer of reverence 
for Christ upon the accumulated eclecticism of 
these Eastern lands. For “when I am in the world 
I am the Light of the world,” said our Lord, and 


when the light shines darkness will inevitably - 


vanish. And nothing is worthy the reverence and 
respect and love and self-commitment of these 
peoples save only Jesus Christ in His fullness. 
Pagan speaks to fire us to more devoted efforts to 
present Christ in irresistible power and love. 

The most exquisite of the Pagodas of Pagan is 
the Ananda. Built in the shape of a perfect 
Greek cross, its white walls and spires are brilliant 





THE ANANDA PAGODA AT PAGAN 


in the sunlight. In one corner of the Pagoda 
compound are a group of wooden images of pecu- 
liar interest. The figures are designed to depict 
the suffering of this life which led Gautama Bud- 
dha to seek peace and enlightenment. To one side 
is the benign figure of an old man, albeit weak 
and feeble, tottering on his way to the end of life. 
This represents Old Age. Next is the figure of a 
man suffering from a dread disease, his ribs and 
collar bone protruding while he leans upon his 
stick. This is sickness. And upon the ground is 
the figure of death, the tongue hanging out, the 
whole body bloated, and a vulture is beginning to 
tear the body to pieces. This then, is death. Near- 
by is a monk sitting with expressionless face look- 
ing on at this pageant of human frailty and suffer- 
ing but unmoved, content himself with a heart of 
peace. Thus the faithful keep ever before them 
the vision of those things which motivated the 
search for enlightenment on the part of the young 
prince, the revered founder of Buddhism. The 
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THE THREE FIGURES—OLD AGE, SICKNESS AND DEATH 


young prince had grown up in the sheltered life 
of an oriental palace and knew nothing of these 
things until he became a young man. And then 
they came upon him one by one, and a deep bur- 
den of sorrow weighed him down. And he set out 
to find release from suffering, sickness, disease 


and death. 


And one recalls with a deep emotion of joy 
what Christ has done to transform these human 
sufferings. We recall the hosts of people who, 
having served long and well, enter a radiant old 
age which has upon it the mellow sun of abiding 
love, and within it the unspeakable benediction of 
divine fellowship. Who of us has not seen sick- 
ness and invalidism which have led the sufferer 
into new realms of spiritual life and experience. 
And death, why death is not a rotting corpse upon 
the dusty plain. It is a portal to which we see the 
procession of our loved ones advance with eager- 
ness and expectancy, and as they pass the portal 
we catch the first gleam of a divine light and we 
know a new and larger joy has possessed them. 
Yes! Christ does transform life. He comes to walk 
our common path and to lead us into wholesome 
living, which rises triumphant through all that life 
brings upon us. How utterly different the mes- 
sage of the Christ! He does not negate life. He 
affirms it. And He leads man to the springs 
whence life flows in its abundance. Life, the full 
life of eternity, the gift of Christ to all who will 
receive it, awaists acceptance from these peoples. 


Forty miles east of Pagan there rises from the 


dreary plains the one extinct crater of Burma. 
And the slopes of Popa mountain have been the 
scene of annual festivals for the Pagan Kingdom 
throughout the centuries. It was the scene of an- 
cient oracles. And today when I visited the shrines, 
the Nat houses at Popa, the Nats were still wor- 
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shipped and held in great reverence. In fact the 
wooden image of one of the Nats was in such dis- 
repair that a new one was required. And I 
watched the first efforts to carve it from a huge 
log. A small chip is in my case to remind me of 
this man-made god of Popa. In one of the Nat 
houses on a low circular platform of brickwork is 
a wishing stone. Similar stones are found in 
each of the large Pagodas of Burma. College 
students often go to these stones just before exam- 
inations to learn their fate. The guide who took 
us through the Popa mountain told me that it was 
to be revered. “If your son is in Rangoon, and 
you do not know whether he is well or not you 
come and, reverently kneeling, lift the stone. If it 
is light, all is well. If it is heavy, calamity has 
fallen upon your son.” And this belief very tena- 
ciously holds the people of the land. The kings 
for centuries came from Pagan to learn the future, 
and to discover the fortunes that awaited them. 
Great festivals have been held before these Nats. 
Cattle and horses have been slaughtered. Futile 
prayers have been offered. And today the paper 
prayers of the village folk are hung about the 
trees, and flowers are offered to the Nats, and the 
simple hearted worshippers lift the stone to learn 
of loved ones far away. One comes away feeling 
that the centuries have been rolled back, and that 
one is again living in the early years of this na- 
tion’s history. But the stark fact is that these 
spirits are worshipped and feared today as they 
have been all these years. What freedom it is 
which Christ can bring, and what a joy is manifest 
in the lives of those who have found release which 
Christ alone can bring! 

Wandering among the ruins of Pagan one can 
look upon hundreds of Pagodas, even thousands, a 
hundred square miles of them. Why have they 
been erected at all? The answer is not far to seek. 
Often the motive was to seek merit, merit that 
would wipe out past sins, and secure abiding merit 
for oneself and the one who had been wronged. 
Pagan is a city of expiation. Or to be more ex- 
plicit, a city of a cry for the removal of felt guilt. 
Again Pagan speaks to us. And this time it is of 
the human craving for relief, release, cleansing 
from the evil sin and degradation of life. And 
again Christ speaks and this time it is a word of 
cleansing, and new life and love and power. 

The abiding lessons of Pagan number at least 
the following. The missionary cause cannot be 
furthered by compromising eclecticism and blind, 
unthinking, shortsighted tolerance. The Light of 
Life must shine in His fullness single and alone. 
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The human heart cries under its burden of old 
age, sickness and death, and needs a Physician 
who can heal, transform and make radiant. The 
country is full of superstition and everywhere the 
Nats are worshipped alongside the images of 
Buddha and the Pagodas. Men’s hearts will not 
be content without the opportunity to worship. No 
code of ethics alone can satisfy. The heart is still 
hungry and reaches out for its creator. And every- 
where these ruined Pagodas speak of the human 
yearning for the healing touch of God which can 
wipe away sin and send the heart singing on its 
way. “Thou hast made us for Thyself and our 
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THE NAT ON MOUNT POPA WITH THE WISHING STONE IN FRONT 


hearts are restless until they can rest in Thee.” 
Augustine learned long ago the secret of the 
human heart and its nostalgia of the spirit, which 
cannot be content until it rests at home in the fel- 
lowship of divine love in purity and peace. And 
the human heart still cries for its peace, and still 
struggles to build its own salvation and continues 
in its restlessness. God grant that the people of 
this land may see the Light of Life in Christ, and 
not rest content with any mere admiration for 
Christ, but press on into the Presence of the King. 
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An Indian Romance of the Frontier 
How an Ohio Pioneer Layman Saved the First Western Baptist Mission 


By ISAAC McCOY 





MICHIGAN BAPTISTS ON A PILGRIMAGE IN JULY, 1931, TO THE MEMORIAL TABLET ERECTED AT NILES, MICH., BY 
THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION IN MEMORY OF ISAAC McCOY 


It is not generally known that Horatio G. Phillips, a 
pioneer merchant of Dayton, Ohio, was chiefly instrumen- 
tal in saving Baptist Indian missions in the West. Isaac 
McCoy had reached the point where he had no means of 
securing food for the thirty Indian children whom he had 
taken into the school on the reservation that centered at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The supply of breadstuff had be- 
come exhausted and the large family had become well- 
nigh surfeited on a steady diet of hominy (boiled hulled 
corn). Undernourishment and hard work as cook and 
housekeeper were undermining Mrs. McCoy’s health. It 
became necessary to secure female help for her. McCoy 
left home November 28, 1820, to borrow money and _ pur- 
chase food. At the end of the long, winding Indian trail 
he was received kindly by the leading merchant of Day- 
ton. Money for the most pressing needs of the mission 
was advanced by Mr. Phillips. 

“T returned in better spirits,” wrote McCoy in his jour- 
nal, “having purchased three milch cows, a fresh supply 
of flour and pork, paper, etc., for the school, and other 
articles needed, and having hired a female to assist in 
domestic labors; we said, ‘It is safe to trust in the Lord.’ ” 

Horatio G. Phillips came to Ohio from New Jersey in 
1804 at the solicitation of D. C. Cooper of Dayton. In 
1805 he went to Philadelphia to make his first purchase 
ef merchandise and to New Jersey for his bride, Eliza 
Smith Houston, great granddaughter of Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, the first president of Princeton College. The 
bridal trip was made. on horseback to Pittsburgh, flatboat 
to Cincinnati and by wagon to Dayton. In 1809 the couple 
returned to New Jersey traveling all the way by horseback. 
Mr. Phillips carried their three-months-old baby, Elizabeth, 
suspended in a net from his neck and supported on a pil- 
low on the pommel of his saddle. 

Mr. Phillips’ second wife was Mrs. Catherine Patterson 
Irwin, daughter of Col. Robert Patterson whose grandsons, 


” 





John H. and Frank J., founded the National Cash Register 
Company.—Coe Hayne. 


The Story as Related by Isaac McCoy 
ees eBOUT the 20th of November, my- 


self and wife, and several of our 
Was family, were sick.. We were in 
¥4|-much affliction; our circumstances 
had become such that we could not 
afford a comfortable meal for a 
sick person. Mrs. McCoy and myself needed 
little else, for the restoration of our health, than 
suitable food and a little rest. But our greatest 
distress was, lest for want of missionary and 
pecuniary aid, the children of our charge, and 
everything else, would exhibit such a ragged 
and ordinary appearance that the institution 
would become contemptible in the eyes of the 
Indians. 

On the 25th of November, a religious young 
woman, who had lived with us some months, took 
her leave of us. This increased the weight of 
Mrs. McCoy’s labors. We had, at that time, 
thirty Indian youths in our family. Our temporal 
wants now became so pressing that they could be 
no longer withstood. We were getting deeply in 
debt, and it had become time to pay, and we had 
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no money. We had to borrow from one to pay 
another, until, among those around us, there were 
few to borrow from, to whom we were not already 
indebted. Our stock of breadstuff was becom- 
ing very low; we had endeavored to save it by 
eating hominy (boiled corn) until we had grown 
tired of it. Our Indian children were suffering 
with cold by day and by night; and in so large 
a family it was found impracticable for Mrs. 
McCoy to give attention to all the business that 
devolved upon her. She was evidently sinking; 
both her health and her spirits were declining. 
We concluded, therefore, that I must attempt a 
journey to Ohio, one hundred and twenty miles, 
to procure female assistance, and some supplies. 
During my absence, her burden would be in- 
creased. My own health was poor, and two of 
our family were very sick. 

I left home on the 28th of November—the 
weather cold: I had no resources in Ohio, but 
hoped to borrow money to pay old debts nearer 
home, and to purchase food for my family. But 
I had little acquaintance with any one in Ohio, 
and would be obliged to apply to strangers for 
the favor; of course, success was doubtful. It 
was a humiliating circumstance, and could it 
have been avoided, I would not have asked a 
stranger to loan me money.: But there was no 
alternative; a few days would terminate our mis- 
sion; the school must be dispersed, and all our 
hopes plunged into ruin. I was in much distress 
of mind, and pleaded with the Lord to provide 
for our wants, that we should not be compelled 
to abandon our mission in disgrace, and to the 
injury of the cause of religion—I pleaded, not as 
a man would plead for his own life only, but for 
the lives of others also, who were committed to 
his care. 

I called on Mr. Phillips, a merchant, of Day- 
ton, and told him candidly the nature of our 
wants, who very kindly advanced me money to 
meet our most pressing necessities. This favor 
afforded seasonable relief. I returned with bet- 
ter spirits than I had left home, having purchased 
three milch cows, a fresh supply of flour and 
pork, and paper, &c., for the school, and other 
articles needed, and having hired a female to 
assist in domestic labors; we said, “It is safe to 
trust in the Lord.” 

Our secular concerns continued to bear heavily 
upon us. Our school increased so, that at the 
close of the year 1820, we had thirty-two Indian 
scholars, all of whom were members of our fam- 
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ily. About this time it became necessary for us, 
in time of a snow, to go forty miles through a 
wilderness with sleds, one of which I drove my- 
self, to procure corn. Some was afterwards 
transported from the same place, by water, when 
the weather was so cold that ice formed on the 
poles with which the men propelled the canoes, by 
which their hands were frost-bitten. 

Mr. Hill, who had not long before become 
associated with us, despairing of success in the 
school, left it. He was an affectionate, well-dis- 
posed young man, but not calculated to manage 
thirty-two wild Indian youths just from the 
woods. We hired another young man who taught 
a few days only, before he also became discour- 
aged and quit, and I had to go into the school 
myself. On the 7th of February, 1821, Mr. Mar- 
tin, who had been our first teacher, arrived, and 
took charge of the school. He was not associ- 
ated with us as a missionary, but merely hired to 
teach. His services afforded great relief. 


From the State of Ohio, and elsewhere, we re- 
ceived some donations in clothing, &c., and occa- 
sionally small sums of money. These donations, 
though honorable to the donors, for which we 
were very grateful, were, by no means, adequate 
to the wants of the family, which consisted of 
more than forty persons. Amidst the anxieties 
which poverty, under our peculiar circumstances, 
was calculated to produce, a worthy Presbyterian 
brother, a Mr. Hudson, an entire stranger to us, 
wrote from Detroit, that if we were in great need, 
he thought, that by a visit to that place, I might 
possibly, obtain assistance from Government. As 
might be supposed, we were not long in deciding 
what to do. In company of the mail carrier, [ 
set out for Detroit (two hundred miles), on the 
18th of February. We spent the first night 
in a deserted Indian camp, where, by the light of 
our fire, | made the following note, which I find 
in my journal: “My mind is oppressed with 
anxiety. We are deeply in debt. Our wants 
have long since, and often, been made known to 
the board, but no relief has arrived. The situ- 
ation of our affairs never looked more precarious 
than at the present. Old debts are becoming due, 
while necessity compels us to contract new ones, 
and, should we not obtain relief soon, our mis- 
sion must be broken up.” 

On reaching Detroit, my business was with 
Governor Cass, who listened to the story of our 
wants with the sympathy that does honor to 
humanity, and having control of some public 
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means, he was so kind as to promise me aid. He 
furnished about four hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of clothing and food for our Indian schol- 
ars; the latter was in the form of rations for the 
Indians, and the money for the former was after- 
wards placed in my hands, so that we might lay 
it out to the best advantage, which we did in pur- 
chasing at the cheapest rate in Ohio. . He also 
promised to employ a young man whom | recom- 
mended to him, to assist the Indians of White 
Racoon’s village in farming, and to place him 
under our superintendence. Circumstances, how- 
ever, became such, that no person was so em- 
ployed. I also obtained permission to get our 
blacksmith work performed at the public smith- 
ery at Fort Wayne, which was a great accommo- 
dation in that remote place. It was at this time, 
also, that I commenced arrangements for obtain- 
ing help from Government, which a few years 
afterwards became the source of the principal 
part of the support of the mission. A treaty of 
much importance was to be held at Chicago, which 
I was invited to attend, with a view of obtaining 
a more eligible site for our mission than Fort 
Wayne, and with a view, also, of procuring treaty 
stipulations which might be beneficial to the cause 
of Indian education. On my way homeward I 
found a few Baptists in a small settlement at the 
rapids of Maumee, to whom I preached, and made 
promise to endeavor to get a minister to visit them 
and administer the ordinances, my business not 
allowing me to stop and serve them. This resulted 
in a visit to them of the Rev. John Mason, of Ohio. 

At Camp, March 3rd, I made the following note 
in my journal: “I have travelled all day along 
a small trace through the wilderness; have seen 
no one except four Indians. My own horse hav- 
ing failed before I left the settlement, I hired an- 
other to ride, while I led mine. Much wearied 
with the day’s travel, and afflicted with pain in my 
face, I have just finished my supper, tied up my 
horse to trees, and now sit alone by a little fire 
in the wilderness, where I make this note.” A 
ride the following day, of twenty miles, under 
a continual fall of rain, brought me home. The 
amount received from Government at this time 
was a very great help for the future, but it af- 
forded no present relief in liquidating debts 
which we had already contracted, the payment of 
which could not be delayed. 

About the 12th of March I wrote again to the 
board, requesting in the most pressing terms 
pecuniary assistance, and stating to them the pre- 
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carious situation of the mission for want of it. 
Our school had increased to thirty-nine Indian 
scholars. It may be inquired why we continued 
to enlarge our operations, when we found so much 
difficulty in supporting a smaller number of 
scholars. We had always feared that the board 
had been too indifferent to missions among the 
Indians, and that they had not cheerfully entered 
upon the support of the one in which we labored, 
but had been drawn into its support by means 
which they could not conveniently control; and 
if our operations had dragged on at a poor rate, 
we believed that support would have been entirely 
withheld. We also obtained some assistance from 
societies and individuals in the western country, 
who perhaps would have done nothing, if our 
business had not appeared to be flourishing. 
Moreover, by enlarging our business as much as 
possible, we hoped to attract the attention of the 
Christian public to the subject of Indian missions, 
and we were daily hoping that more missionaries 
would come to our assistance; and that, when the 
community was somewhat awakened to the mat- 
ter, the means of support would be furnished. 
Further, had we turned away any who had ap- 
plied for admission into our school, the institu- 
tion would at once have sunk greatly in the esti- 
mation of the Indians. Hitherto we had so man- 
aged as to keep up the credit of the institution 
pretty well among the natives, though they did 
sometimes complain that their children were not 
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made comfortable. But, most of all our feelings 
would not have allowed us to turn any away, while 
a gleam of hope remained that we should be able 
to support them. We should have looked after 
them as after those whom we had consigned to 
ruin, the extent of which might not fully be known 
until the great day of accounts; and how could 
we have borne the thought of meeting their ac- 
cusations, that we had refused them the means of 
religious instruction. 

It is a little remarkable, that in our embarrass- 
ments, during the many years of the existence of 
the mission in those regions, Providence so fav- 
ored us that we never seriously disappointed any 
of those with whom we had dealings, notwith- 
standing we often had to create a debt with one 
person to procure the means of paying another. 


On the 15th of March our necessities compelled 
me to set out upon another unpleasant journey 
over very bad roads, and through snow and rain, 
to Ohio. But by far the most unpleasant part of 
the business was that of again asking Mr. Phillips 
to lend me money, before I had paid up my old 
debts to him. He was a humane gentleman, and 
sympathized with me, but hesitated to risk any 
more upon the patronage of the board, but desired 
me to call again. The following note in my jour- 
nal describes part of the exercises of my mind the 
following night: “Spent the night in painful anxi- 
ety; reviewed my Christian experience, my call 
to the ministry, my exercises of mind on the sub- 
ject of missions, my motives and my hopes, and 
the dealings of Providence under various circum- 
stances. Has God, thought I, who has preserved 
my life, and in some instances almost miraculous- 
ly, who has made me sensible of my unworthiness, 
and of my dependence upon Him, who has com- 
forted me often by teaching me to trust in Him, 
and who has given me such an earnest desire to 
spend the only life which I have to live in this 
world in a way well pleasing to Him, and who has 
taught me to pray that I might not materially err 
from the path of duty—suffered me to engage in 
the mission and to continue in it so long, and yet 
not required these labors at my hands? Have all 
my warm feelings on the subject been delusive? 
Have the prospects among the Indians brightened 
merely to confirm the delusion, to lead me further 
from the right way, and to complete my down- 
fall?” Never did I more earnestly beg, really beg, 
that God would save us from ruin, if he delighted 
in our course; and if the way was displeasing to 
him, to correct us in mercy, and set us right. 
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Agreeably to Mr. Phillips’ request, I waited on 
him again, and told him, plainly, that while I 
hoped the board would pay the debt that I wished 
to contract by borrowing, they were under no 
promise to me to do so. That if they should not 
choose to allow my accounts, I should not be able 
to pay him soon; though one day, but not in time 
to suit his convenience, I should pay him. My 
wife and I had consecrated our lives and labors 
to the improvement of the condition of the In- 
dians; and all that we held dear on earth was, in 
some degree, connected with this enterprise. If 
he could risk a loan of money under such doubt- 
ful circumstances, he might be the means of sav- 
ing all; but, if not, I could perceive no way to 
prevent all from being plunged into ruin in the 
course of a few weeks. He very generously 
loaned me money to meet our immediate wants. 
I never borrowed upon interest. Matters were 
afterwards so arranged that he was not a loser by 
his kindness. The board afterwards did hesitate 
to pay those accounts; but Mr. Phillips was still 
my friend, and made a communication to the cor- 
responding secretary of the board respecting our 
affairs, honorable to the mission. 

Before I obtained this loan, my business had 
led me into Ohio, about one hundred and fifty 
miles from home. I had been charged for my 
fare in almost every place at which I had called, 
and in every instance I had been compelled to 
request them to wait for their pay until I should 
return. This was not a little mortifying; I felt 
it to be the more so, because I knew not that I 
should even on my return have a cent to pay at 
any place. In Lebanon a kind friend placed in 
my hands five dollars and fifty cents, as a dona- 
tion to the mission. This was a great relief in 
reflecting upon my travelling expenses, which I 
had left unpaid as I came into the settlements. 
Little did this kind friend suspect that his dona- 
tion was so much needed. 

At Dayton, Ohio, I met with Rev. Geotge Evans, 
who occasionally served the board as an agent. 
I was rejoiced to see him; I gave him a history of 
our affairs—of the difficulties we encountered 
from various sources, and particularly of our 
great embarrassments for want of funds. He was 
astonished, and manifested the sympathy and feel- 
ing of a Christian brother. He promised to spend 
three weeks, without pay, in endeavoring to col- 

lect supplies for us, and to write to the board in 
the meantime respecting our distress. Mr. Evans 
obtained donations sufficient to aid us materially. 
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American Students and Christian Missions 


Eleventh Quadrennial Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement of the United 
States and Canada, held at Buffalo, N. Y., December 30, 1931, to January 3, 1932 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


me Vewxi! WAS thirty minutes before midnight 
on the last evening of the year that 
has just gone. The big, brilliantly 
lighted ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Buffalo was crowded with 
young people, mostly students from 
hundreds of colleges throughout the United States 
and Canada. Within another half hour 1931 
would be a memory and 1932 with all its hopes 
would stand before them. On the streets outside 
the clanging of bells and the tooting of horns nois- 
ily welcomed the approach of another year. What 
were these thousand and more young people doing 
in the ballroom at this midnight hour? Were 
they dancing? No. Were they having a. bridge 
party? Again, no. Were they eating, drinking 
and making merry as the old year was so swiftly 
passing away? Once more, no. They were hold- 
ing a prayer-meeting. Promptly at three minutes 
to midnight the leader paused and called for a 
period of silent prayer that lasted until three min- 
utes past- midnight. During the ensuing six 
minutes of impressive silence each person re- 
viewed the passing year and breathed a prayer for 
the new year across the threshold of which all 
were now so silently passing. 


A Vivid Contrast 


At this same hour another crowd, also of young 
people, had assembled in the great dining room 
across the hotel lobby. Here, seated at tables and 
clad in evening dress, hundreds of couples ate, 
drank and made merry. With silly chatter and 
shrilly laughter and with the boisterous frivolity 
so characteristic of New Year’s eve, they wel- 
comed the new year. Only the width of the lobby, 
perhaps one hundred feet, separated the group in 
the dining room from the group in the ballroom. 
Yet in earnestness of life purpose, in awareness 
of the reality of the present world chaos, in defi- 
nite commitment to Jesus Christ and His way of 
life for the world, the two crowds were measure- 
less miles apart. 

The crowd in the ballroom was conscious of 
this difference. As I emerged from: the watch- 





night service and found myself in the throng on 
its way to join the party in the restaurant, I over- 
heard one young college woman say to her com- 
panion as they also were jostled in the passing 
parade, “What a different world we are coming 
back to.” Even Dr. Walter Judd, in his memo- 
rable address to which reference will be made 
later, could not refrain from calling attention to 
this contrast. He, too, had sensed it, for he was 
reminded of New Year’s eve a year ago when he 
and the nurse in his mission hospital far in the 
interior of China were frantic with worry. Would 
the bandit general whose army was just then evac- 
uating the city, shoot them or would he take both 
of them along as hostages for ransom? For this 
young American medical missionary, New Year’s 
eve in bandit infested China and New Year’s eve 
in an American hotel lobby presented unbeliev- 
able contrasts. 

As has already been surmised from the title of 
this article, the ballroom group consisted of dele- 
gates to the eleventh quadrennial convention of the 


Student Volunteer Movement that assembled in . 


Buffalo from December 30, 1931, to January 3, 
1932. For forty-five years this Movement has had 
as its purpose the enlistment of young men and 
women in foreign missionary service. ‘The fa- 
miliar phrase, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” is thoroughly applicable here. During 
these 45 years the Movement has furnished more 
than 12,500 foreign missionaries to the numerous 
missionary societies. During the same period un- 
counted other thousands caught the vision of for- 
eign mission service. Unfortunately for various 
reasons they were unable to go and so related 
themselves definitely to the work of the church at 
home. One can truly say that the service rendered 
to the missionary cause by this student movement 
is immeasurable. 

More than 2,000 registered delegates came to 
Buffalo. And they came in a serious mood. Gone 
was the restlessness and impatience with mission- 
ary methods and objectives that characterized the 
Indianapolis Convention eight years ago. Gone 
likewise was the questioning spirit that marked 
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the Detroit Convention four years ago. To Buf- 
falo came a group of young men and women 
sobered by the economic disaster that has fallen 
on the world, fully realizing that they have come 
on the stage of life at a time when the whole world 
is in dire confusion, frankly recognizing that the 
way of Christ is the one and only way out of the 
present chaos. 


The Meaning of Missionary Service 


Eagerly they listened to Dr. James Endicott’s 
portrayal of the missionary enterprise as “the 
noblest endeavor of the human race today; the 
most kindly, humane, creative, helpful force on 
earth; the.one agency that stands between all the 
exploiting forces of the world and their intended 
victims; the one cause that with its divine re- 
sources will save the world.” Faith was strength- 
ened and hope for the future reassured to anyone 
who sat in the convention hall and viewed that 
immense throng. For here was American youth 
at its best. The contrast in life interests pictured 
in the opening paragraphs was sharp and clear. 
In the hearts of these young people the flame of 
missionary enthusiasm burns high. In this trou- 
bled world with its terrific political, economic, 
social, religious upheaval, its wars and menace of 
greater wars, there is nevertheless a vital spiritual 
force available. It is typified by these and other 
young people who are ready to give themselves 
with unreserved devotion to Jesus Christ and His 
cause throughout the earth. One could easily 
sense their responsiveness to Dr. John R. Mott’s 
challenge to take the torch from the hands of the 
generation represented by himself and others as- 
sociated with the Student Movement of other 
years, and carry it still further into larger realms 
of life and human relationships. 

All the program addresses were of a high order, 
but that by Dr. Walter Judd of China will be 
remembered longest. Speaking rapidly, for he 
had a long and deeply moving story to tell, and 
with intense earnestness, he held unwavering at- 
tention for nearly an hour as he described what 
it means to be a missionary in China in these days 
of turmoil and danger. Only eight years ago he 
had presided at the Student Volunteer Convention 
meeting at Indianapolis. Since then he had spent 
six years in medical service in China. Seven 
times in five years his hospital had been taken 
over by hostile Chinese armies. Four times his 
own life was imperiled. Once he was led out to 
be shot. Only the unceasing entreaties of a pass- 
ing Chinese peasant, whom he had befriended, 
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saved his life. Once he was captured by bandits. 
By coincidence a member of the band had pre- 
viously been a hospital patient. Through his ef- 
forts the doctor was released. For four days he 
was delirious and then in a coma from malignant 
malarial fever. Only the devotion of a Chinese 
nurse pulled him through the crisis. When the 
army evacuated his town he was sure he would be 
shot or taken along as a hostage for ransom. Once 
more an all guiding Providence intervened. It so 
happened that the commanding general had had 
his eyes treated by Dr. Judd two years earlier. 
The general departed leaving the doctor and the 
nurse unharmed. Here was a youthful, modern 
apostle who in the twentieth century had experi- 
enced what the Apostle Paul had in mind when he 
wrote of “journeyings often . . . in perils of rob- 
bers ... in perils in the city . . . in weariness and 
painfulness.”” During this thrilling narrative, told 
with modesty and now and then with a suggestion 
of humor to ease the strain, two thousand faces 
gazed intently at his own. Nobody moved. All 
notebooks were laid aside, for these young people 
found themselves under a spell as they listened to 
this dramatic story of service in troubled China. 

Through it all Dr. Judd said he had demon- 
strated the truth of several convictions which he 
had cherished before he went to China. For him 
these were now eternally true. The way of love 
works in China. All people around the world are 
essentially the same. Their loves, hatreds, de- 
sires, hopes, ambitions, needs are all alike. Fur- 
thermore we all stand or fall together. There is 
no solution for the needs of the world except in 
men who live and act the way of love, the way of 
Christ. But something more is necessary. Jesus 
preached, taught, healed, lived, loved and shared. 
We can do likewise, and yet fail in our task be- 
cause He went a step further, to the cross. So the 
way of love means for us also the way of the cross. 
Dr. Judd had discovered this in his service; he 
had also proved the reality of Christ’s promise, 
“Lo, I am with you always.” And finally he had 
found out for himself that it is not loyalty to a 
principle but loyalty to a living Christ who walks 
with His disciples today that enables a man to 
live the way of love. This also he had discovered 
to be true. 

It was a late hour when the lights were finally 
turned out and the crowd went away. Hundreds 
had lined up on the platform eager to shake hands 
with the young doctor only eight years removed 
from their own student generation. They thanked 
him profoundly for his message. He had given 
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them a new conception of the meaning of mission- 
ary service. 


World Issues of Today 


On the program and in group conferences big 
overwhelming, challenging world issues were pre- 
sented. The very life of the missionary enterprise 
depends on the readiness and quickness with 
which its methods and objectives are integrated to 
these world problems. So the program purpose 
was clearly stated by Chairman B. Fay Campbell 
in his opening remarks as follows: 

(1) To see a comprehensive view of the world today with 
its momentous forces—social, intellectual, economic, 
and spiritual—which everywhere condition and color 
human life. 

(2) To consider the extent to which Jesus is attracting to 
Himself the attention and admiration of the world and 
is demonstrating His unique power to bring life to indi- 
viduals and to society. 

(3) To consider how that power is finding effective ex- 
pression in the world-wide enterprise of Christian mis- 
sions. 

(4) To.discover what this enterprise must become in the 
immediate future and what they as individuals must be, 
and what they must do, to deepen its spirit and direct 
its progress. 


In its analysis of these issues, in appeal to the 
student mind, in approach to world problems and 
their relation to the world mission of Christianity, 
the program was a model. In personnel it in- 
cluded outstanding Oriental and African leaders 
like T. Z. Koo of China, Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu of 
Africa; well known missionaries like Paul Harri- 
son, John Mackay, Walter Judd, and others; noted 
missionary statesmen like Dr. Mott, Dr. Speer, Dr. 
James Endicott—all of them masters in address- 
ing student audiences. 

The world view given these young people was 
certainly “comprehensive.” Some of its more 
depressing aspects seemed to be unduly magni- 
fied. Thus Mr. Kirby Page painted a black pic- 
ture as he analyzed the world of today, with its 
financial depression, threat of class conflict, men- 
ace of war, impotence of government, secularism, 
lawlessness, crime, chaos in moral standards, race 
prejudice, and weakness in organized religion. In 
like manner Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, although with 
more restraint, reflecting his Oriental philosophi- 
cal temperament, declared that the world was 
facing a period of inadequacy for its existing 
institutions which served human ends, such as 


commerce, government, education and religion. . 


A period of chaos was in prospect, like that of 
the dark ages following the collapse of the Holy 
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Roman Empire, unless the world accepts some 
unifying principle that will unite nations, individ- 
uals within nations, and will unify life itself 
which is now so regrettably departmentalized. 
That unifying principle was the Kingdom of God. 
The world has forgotten and needs to recall the 
command of Christ, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God, and His righteousness.” 

This was heavy, pessimistic diet for these 
youthful minds to assimilate, but they took it 
calmly, fearlessly. However dark the world may 
appear, it seemed to have no terrors for them. 
Their life purpose to go to the ends of the earth 
as missionaries was not to be frustrated by such 
gloomy analyses. 


Students and Disarmament 


The approaching Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva received special attention. Against the 
background of Mr. Page’s sombre picture, a re- 
duction of armaments for the sake of interna- 
tional peace became all the more urgent. Miss 
Caroline Ziegler of Union Theological Seminary 
told how the success of the Geneva Conference 
would mean a long step toward international 
brotherhood. Mr. Luther Tucker of Yale de- 
plored the colossal futility of war as a method of 
dealing with international conflicts. In the past 
2500 years there had been a war every six years 
and a major war every twenty-seven years. He 
pleaded not only for the abolition of war but of 
other methods of conflict, such as tariff reprisals 
which today were working such havoc between 
nations. With grave deliberateness he reminded 
the young people before him that they above all 
people needed to be profoundly concerned in the 
outcome of the Geneva Conference. They would 
inevitably be the cannon fodder if another war 
should come within the present decade. - A terrific 
indictment against the war system was delivered 
by Prof. Ralph Harlow of Smith College, as he 
stripped it bare of its alleged glamor and romance 
and revealed it in all its gory hideousness. Pro- 
longed applause greeted his startling suggestion 
that President Hoover should appoint a student on 
the American delegation to Geneva. It met with 
unamimous approval. “A student is not too 
young to fight when war comes,” said he. “Why 
should he be too young to help his country deter- 
mine its policy on fighting and on armaments?” 
Prof. Harlow also reminded the students that for 
peace the world had paid a costly price with its 
millions of crosses on European battlefields. The 
student generation of today had a more adequate 
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conception of what it means to be a Christian and 
to walk in the way of Jesus than the student gen- 
eration at the Conventions in Nashville in 1906 
and Rochester in 1910. No reference whatever 
to war appeared on their programs. Yet at that 
very time the world was heading rapidly toward 
the catastrophe of 1914-1918. 

More optimistic and hopeful was the message 
of Dr. Ernest Tittle of Evanston, Illinois. Stating 
that the world was approaching the end of its jazz 
age, that people everywhere were feeling a new 
need of moral and religious certainty, that the 
strain of living without religious faith was becom- 
ing unbearable, he prophesied a revival of belief 
in God. This will “fortify this generation for the 
stirring age of readjustment that lies ahead.” 
Men need to return to a faith in a God who was 
in Christ reconciling the world to Himself. “Lib- 
eralism in religion,” said Dr. Tittle, “is painfully 
discovering that it does matter what a man be- 
lieves about God. A man’s attitude toward his 
fellow men, however ethical it may be, is in itself 
not sufficient for a completely religious life.” 


Effective Christian Missions Today 


Comparable in prominence to these larger 
world issues was the challenge to definite mission- 
ary service in specific areas of the world and in 
various types of activity. Under the general title, 
“Effective Missions Today,” several missionaries 
told of work in their fields. 

Dr. D. D. T. Jabavu, a towering Negro from 
Africa, third generation Christian, paid high trib- 
ute to the achievements of missions, stressed 
present needs, and appealed not only for mission- 
aries to continue to come, but also for Christian 
engineers, merchants, teachers, and leaders in 
other vocations to make their contribution to the 
developing civilization of Africa. 

Dr. John Mackay of Mexico emphasized the 
spiritual renaissance in Latin America, its intel- 
lectual advance as evidenced in a great ferment 
of ideas, and especially a marked increase in 
interest in Christ as a living reality, notwithstand- 
ing the present economic and political turmoil, 
revealed by the fact that sixteen countries in Latin 
America have recently had political revolutions. 

Full of human interest were the stories told by 
Dr. Paul Harrison, for twenty years medical mis- 
sionary in Arabia, of two Arabs looking for a lost 
comrade in the desert; of an old sheik and his 
faith in Christ; of a six-year-old boy at the bed- 
side of his father in the mission hospital; of 
a ten-year-old girl about to be married to a 
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fifty-five-year-old Arab. All these suggested the 
need of the gospel in Arabia. “Who has this 
gospel that will save?” he asked. “Who has a 
Christ who can redeem? Who has a God whom 
men can worship?” Straightforward and chal- 
lenging was his reply to his own questions. “We 
have,” said he, “‘and we, that means you and I, are 
going to go to these lands and bring the people 
this gospel, this Christ, this God.” 

Intimate and frank was the study of missions 
in the group conferences. A score and more of 
college professors, missionaries, and other expe- 
rienced discussion leaders had charge of twenty- 
five Round Table classes. Limited in enrolment 
to 100 delegates, these met for four one and a 
half hour periods. They were announced not as 
lecture courses, or recitation classes, or discussion 
groups, but rather as informal fireside conversa- 
tions. The experienced leaders especially ob- 
served and reflected upon some phases of Chris- 
tian missions, shared ideas with the group and 
subjected these ideas to constructive criticism and 
frank appraisal. Full attendance, lively discus- 
sion and evidence of real thinking marked these 
conferences. 


Age Speaks to Youth 


Of course no Student Volunteer Convention 
program would be complete without messages 
from Dr. John R. Mott and Dr. Robert E. Speer. 
Both have been identified with the progress of the 
Movement since its beginnings forty-five years 
ago. The former pictured the missionary task 
with its great expansion of program and its larger 
utilization of the latent spiritual resources of 
this generation. Never were there so many un- 
solved problems in the world. Never was the 
battle more intense against the age long enemies 
of mankind—ignorance, poverty, disease, super- 
stition, secularism, and sin. Under nine different 
headings he reviewed the missionary enterprise 
of tomorrow and summoned these young people 
to depend implicitly on the “leadership of Christ 
who has never led any man astray cr into a blind 
alley or into a contracted opportunity, but always 
in a larger and expanding service.” 

Dr. Speer, who during his forty years of service 
as senior secretary of the Presbyterian Board has 
seen ten student generations enter foreign mission 
service, preached the Convention sermon. Speak- 
ing on the theme of the Convention, “The Living 
Christ in the World Today,” he pointed out that 
this student generation was living in a world far 
remote from government under a living Christ, 
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Such a world would have no navies, no armies, no 
speculative wealth, no poverty, no injustice, no 
crime. In such a world much in the papers and 
magazines of today and on the moving picture 
screen would be unknown. By way of concrete 
example he said that not a single occurrence re- 
ported on the front page of the Sunday paper, 
which that morning had been placed under his 
door by the hotel management, would have hap- 
pened in a Christ-governed world. All the great 
world issues of our time—industry, peace, race— 
are problems of individual relations. The Living 
Christ must first reign in individual lives before 
these issues can be solved. His strong, timely 
message summarized the problems stressed so re- 
peatedly on the program, and closed with a plea 
that this great company of young lives give them- 
selves unreservedly to Christ and let Him live 
again in them. Life’s eternal values still are 
truth, right and love. All of them are incarnated 
in Christ. All of them must be reincarnated in 
the lives of His followers. 


Convention Epigrams 

The objective of the world mission of Christianity 
is to make the Kingdom of God coextensive with the 
inhabited earth.—John R. Moit. 

Christ-centered, world-minded people are the supreme 
need of the world today.—B. Fay Campbell. 
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This Convention is an irrefutable refutation of the 
charge that students are serious about trivial things and 
trivial about serious things.—Ralph V. Harlow. 


Christianity has not been tried and found wanting; 
it has been found difficult and not tried—Quoted by 
D. D. T. Jabavu. 


Jesus is the supreme achievement of humanity and 
at the same time the supreme revelation of Deity.— 
Ernest F. Tittle. 


America can save neither her body nor her soul so 
long as the rest of the world lies prostrate——Walter R. 
Judd, M.D. 


In Latin America Christ has long been merely a dead 
figure; he is becoming a living reality.—John Mackay. 


We are gathered here to dream about a world gov- 
erned by a living Christ, to believe in its possibility, 
and to hasten its establishment.—Robert E. Speer. 


The purpose of Christian missions is to make Jesus 
Christ known, trusted, loved, obeyed and exemplified in 
all of life’s relationships everywhere.—John R. Mott. 


* * * 


Three delegates at Buffalo held the distinction of hav- 
ing been present at all eleven conventions during the 
past forty-four years—Dr. T. H. P. Sailer of Columbia 
University, Dr. Robert E. Speer of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, and Dr. John R. Mott. 


A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE CONVENTION APPEARS ON PAGES 160-161 











Can the Doctor Help? 


By A. F. UFFORD, Shaohing, East China 


T the close of the morning service in the Tsong Ko 
Bu Church a little group of sick people gathered 

in front of the pulpit to ask the visiting missionary if 
he thought Dr. Goddard would be able to heal their 
diseases. The first was an anxious father with a five- 
year-old boy in his arms. Could Dr. Goddard heal the 
sightless eyes, was his eager question. The next was 
a farmer with his foot and lower leg terribly swollen 
from elephantiasis. The third was a man in middle 
life with one side of his face badly deformed by a 
huge tumor. The fourth was a woman slowly going 
blind from what appeared to be cataracts on both 
eyes. Hearing that Dr. Goddard had returned from 
furlough these friends were taking the first oppor- 


tunity to try to find out whether it would be worth 
their while to take the long and expensive trip to Shao- 
hing to see the doctor. 

One hears that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure volunteers for medical service. Surely our 
future American physicians are failing to understand 
the dire medical need of China, or else the altruistic 
spirit that characterized the America of other days and 
sent men like Macgowan, Grant and Goddard into 
medical missions as a life work is dying. Facing the 
opportunity in great districts where typhoid, dysentery 
and malaria take their terrible toll, while trachoma and 
syphilis stalk unchecked, how can any young doctor 
choose the easy path of home practice! 
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The Diary of the Covered Wagon 


(Copyright applied for at Washington) 


From Kearney, Nebraska, to Rock Springs, Wyoming. Continuing from February Issue 
the Personal Chronicle of the Continental Trek 


By G. CLIFFORD CRESS, D.D. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 17 

We now have visible proof that we have reached 
the West—the jackrabbit and first signs of desert 
growth, sage and yucca. It was with great difh- 
culty that the other members of the Team kept 
Billy in the car. Those innocent jackrabbits en- 
ticed him. He was sure he could catch one if only 
we would let him out of the car. But it was too 
pathetic. The jackrabbit is a rank deceiver, as 
countless other tenderfeet can testify. We passed 
on, leaving these long-eared denizens of the deserts 
to enjoy their liberty among the alfalfa fields 
along the irrigation ditches that line the Platte 


Valley. 
At noon Rev. and Mrs. D. I. Coon of Kearney 


b. MIONORING THe 
,  NORTHERNBA 
9 CENTENARY : 
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CHARLES BLACKEY AND HIS SON, OF BROCKTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MAKERS OF THE BAPTIST COVERED WAGON 


refreshed the caravan crew with a generous dinner 
after which a brief but happy service was held on 
the lawn of the Baptist church. Then on, 100 
level miles to North Platte for the night. 

Today we camp on one of America’s most ro- 
mantic sites—North Platte, Nebraska. It lies on 
the south side of that shallow ribbon of water, the 
Platte River, that determined the course of the 
early caravans. Here these trails of yesterday 
converged. Here they veered off to the north 
toward old Fort Laramie and the passes through 
the Rocky Mountains in western Wyoming. The 
rampart range of the Rockies in Colorado, with 
Long’s Peak and Pike’s Peak, twin beacons and 
warnings deflected the wagon trains south over the 
Santa Fe trail or north via Fort Laramie and 
across Wyoming. Here lived the famous scout 
and guide, “Buffalo Bill’? Cody. Our Covered 
Wagon has now entered the fifth geographical 
zone of the journey: New England, Appalachian 
zone, Great Lakes Basin, Mississippi Valley, and 
now the Great Plains. Leaving Omaha at 1,033 
feet elevation, we have come over a level plain 
that rises in 281 miles to 2,002 feet above sea 
level at North Platte. The air grows thinner, the 
skies more blue, the atmosphere more transparent. 
Objects appear in clearcut outlines that are twenty 
to forty miles distant. When the breeze dies 
down at night the hollow dome, star clustered, is 
filled with a silence that is almost audible. 

At four o’clock, in a city park, a group of sev- 
eral hundred people assembled about the Wagon 
for the memorial exercises. A Dr. Anderson 
presided. The pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, representing the mayor, paid soulful trib- 
ute to “a great sister agency” in the arduous 
labors of kingdom-building, and welcomed the 
caravan. Coe Hayne made Ezra Fisher seem a 
present-day companion on this Oregon Trail. 
Dr. Cress, getting this western atmosphere about 
him again, portrayed the pioneer at his task. Pas- 
tor C. E. Tulga offered the prayer of dedication, 
after Billy had sounded “Taps” for those who 
had passed this rendezvous of caravans and hav- 


_ing crossed the Great Divide now rest from labor. 
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Secretary Morton, having accompanied us over 
every mile of our journey in his state, turned back 
here while we press on toward the distant goal. 
And tonight, delegates from every Baptist church 
in this farflung Association, were returning to 
their homes to report to others the coming of this 
odd symbol of service of those who carried the 
torch to new empires yesterday. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 19 


Two hours on the road today from North Platte 
to Ogallala, Nebraska, where the Covered Wagon 
was sidetracked for a few minor repairs. The 
Ford truck chassis is proving a godsend. It trails 
our Chrysler coach noiselessly and needs only a 
tithe of the care required by the coach gear with 
which we started from Brockton. Ogallala is on 
the Oregon Trail, which is marked at intervals by 
granite shafts four or five feet high. Ogallala 
was reached by the railroad in 1867 and at once 
became a cattle-shipping point of notoriety. The 
“Texas Trail” shifted from Abilene westward 
and from 1867-1880 the trail ended at this 
Nebraska town. However, vast herds of long- 
horns passed this point en route to the Black Hills 
and Montana ranges that sprang into national 
fame after the Custer Massacre in 1876, when the 
federal government finally crushed the Sioux and 
stockmen were freed from the Indian perils. 
These cattle movements played a great part in the 
winning of the West by civilization. Here in the 
Northwest as in the area south and west, cattle 
followed the subjugation on removal of the roving 
bands of Indians. And agriculture in turn fol- 
lowed the herds, slowly at first and bitterly op- 
posed by stockmen everywhere. 

The forerunner of agriculture in every western 
state was the pioneer with his covered wagon. And 
the covered wagon gave place to sod houses, dug- 
outs, shacks, shanties, cabins and more substan- 
tial buildings. The wagon brought the woman 
and her child. These made the home possible and 
pioneers of religion pressed in everywhere with 
these frontier folk. Then followed churches and 
schools and the range passed into the ordered life 
of agricultural area. This process with slight 
variation characterized every state that emerged 
from America’s great plains from Texas to Can- 
ada and from Omaha to the Rocky Mountains. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 20 


Today we turned off the great trails for a 
detour into Colorado. We left the Mormon Trail 
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west of North Platte. It bears off to the right and 
passes eight miles north of Ogallala. Our ear- 
avan covered 210 miles and arrived early at 
Greeley. Every mile found us rising and rising 
until we are now 4,648 feet above sea level at 
Boston. It was a high feature on our trip when 
at last, just west of Fort Morgan, “Billy” was 
first to see the pale blue rim of the Rampart Range 
rising above the sand and sage of the plain. In 
a short time Long’s Peak took form and then 
through the afternoon clouds, Pike’s Peak and 
Cheyenne Mountains stood out clearly to the 
southwest—about 150 miles away and yet clearly 
defined in their majestic massiveness. These 
mountains of the West! How they have intrigued 
us through the years! Eighteen of the best years 
of our life we lived among them and they have 
become a part of the background and imagery of 
life’s retrospect. Now the Wagon rests tonight 
under their shadows, and from this point on to 
Oregon City, Oregon, it will never be out of their 
presence. Close by in rugged grandeur, or in the 
poet’s fancy! 

“The mountain range almost illusion seems, 

Drifting along the distant meeting place of 

earth and sky— 
A veil of faint translucent amethyst— 
Filmy, ethereal as the stuff of dreams.” 


They will be our constant companions. Three 
days more on the prairies and then the mountains 
will receive us and speak to us as they have 
guided and inspired the long trains of wagon 
pioneers of the vanished yesterdays. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 21 

Today Colorado Baptists made a pilgrimage to 
Greeley to join in a memorial service about the 
Covered Wagon. The day was faultless with 
soft sun and bracing air. A light breeze was per- 
fumed by the blossoms of thousands of acres of 
alfalfa left for the annual seed crop. Automo- 
biles began to arrive at the city park early. They 
came from near and far. There were forty-one 
churches represented by about 450 people. 
Among the cars was one that covered 364 miles 
from the area east of Lamar, near the Oklahoma 
line. It belonged to a colporter of the Home Mis- 
sion Society who was a classmate of Bruce Kinney 
at Denison, ’93. An early arrival was a man named 
Shoemaker who drove a U. S. mail coach into 
Greeley fifty-one years ago, 1880. What changes 
he has seen since this colony was settled on this 
historic site by Horace Greeley of newspaper 
fame in 1870. There were people present who 
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recalled that the first church edifice in the colony 
was erected in 1871 by Baptists, and that the 
Union Pacific Railroad had given a cash donation 
of $500 to help in its completion. There were a 
number of Mexican Baptist workers present who 
represented a group of over 100,000 Mexicans in 
the state. There were morning and afternoon ses- 
sions. The audience convened under the spacious 
roof of the park grandstand. It was a delightful 
arrangement. The mayor welcomed us and Coe 
Hayne spoke on the life and trail of Peck. Mrs. 
F. I. Smith of Denver spoke on the life of 
“Father” Clark. After the basket luncheon in 
the park, the finest parade of the tour was led by 
the mayor’s car and a couple of mounted police. 
Following the Covered Wagon there were eighty 
automobiles. After traveling through the busi- 
ness district and the vicinity of the Colorado State 
Normal College, the delegations assembled for 
the afternoon. There were addresses by Sec- 
retary F. B. Palmer, Rev. D. T. Pulliam, and Dr. 
Cress, who was introduced by Dr. Bruce Kinney, 
the Society’s superintendent of Indian work. One 
was thrilled as he thought of the solid and rapid 
growth of the Colorado Baptist group for whom 
The American Baptist Home Mission Society ap- 
pointed the first missionaries in 1864. Twenty- 
five years after the Society was formed there was 
one Baptist Association in the territory now com- 
prised in New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The Colorado Convention has been developed in 
less than seventy-five years. 
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The day was not without its lighter vein. The 
evening paper carried a front page headline: 


WEST PLAYS TRICK ON PAIR 
WHO BRING COVERED WAGON 


Don Hayne and William Turkington, who have come 
across the plains in the 1931: model Covered Wagon 
under the auspices of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
needed all the cover the wagon would afford when 
they awoke to find that some late model “redskin” had 
stolen their pants. Hayne and Turkington told police 
they were authorized members of the Covered Wagon 
caravan and that they spent Thursday night in a local 
auto camp. A thief entered their room and not only 
took their money but made away with their pants. 
They gave their address as New York City and are 
quoted as saying that there is one thing worse than los- 
ing one’s trousers, and that thing is to be scalped. 
They still have their hair. 


During the afternoon service the Greeley police, 
having apprehended this petty pilferer, returned 
the two pairs of pants together with belts and keys 
and purses. Coe Hayne, to the merriment of 
the audience, displayed this armload of retrieved 
junk which included two letters from the sweet- 
heart of one of the boys. But which one doesn’t 
matter. The lost was found. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 22 


The last lap of the prairie trail lies ahead of us 
today. Colorado, goal of so many caravans bear- 
ing the legend, “Pike’s Peak or Bust,” sends us 





MAJOR GENERAL HOWLAND AND A GROUP OF WYOMING BAPTISTS AT CHEYENNE, WHERE THE GENERAL HAD 
DELIVERED A PATRIOTIC ADDRESS 
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THE UNITED STATES MILITARY BAND PARTICIPATES IN THE 
PROGRAM AT CHEYENNE 


on our way with assurance that our coming is 
understood, appreciated and will be projected to 
every nook and corner of the state. Summer rains 
have kept the range green into August. Flowers 
are blooming among the clumps of sage. The 
run is only about fifty miles over a perfect gravel 
road. The Rockies line the western horizon. 
The altitude climbs from 4,648 feet at Greeley to 
6,060 feet at Cheyenne, Wyoming—our goal for 
today. The wind veers to the north and night 
settles down and we sleep under three blankets. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 23 


Wyoming greeted the caravan officially at 
Greeley through its secretary, Dr. F. B. Palmer. 
Today we were officially welcomed by Pastor E. A. 
Bell of the First Baptist Church of Cheyenne, 
capital of the state. The day was clear and 
bright. Delegations came from several other 
churches. The memorial service was indoors at 
the morning worship period. Cheyenne added a 
touch of color to the picture not found elsewhere 
on the tour. Adjacent to the city lies Fort War- 
ren, one of the largest infantry and artillery posts 
in the western states. It is commanded by Major 
General Howland, who was deeply interested in 
our celebration and general objectives. With his 
aide, Lieut. Farmer, he sat on the pulpit with the 
pastor and Covered Wagon Team, and made an 
address of welcome to Wyoming, and of apprecia- 
tion of our program. The church was packed. 
The Team contributed its usual part of the serv- 
ice, after which the Wagon and people were photo- 
graphed in due and (now) ancient form. 

The entire congregation and all guests were in- 
vited to the city park for a picnic lunch. At 1:30 
o’clock one of the regimental bands from Fort 
Warren, as a courtesy gesture from General How- 
land, entertained the gathering for nearly an 
hour. The afternoon program included addresses 
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by Coe Hayne, Dr. W. F. Ripley, and Judge Fred 
Freeman of Denver, whose subject, “Baptists 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” was of thrill- 
ing interest. 

Late in the afternoon the caravan got under 
way again. Medicine Bow, Wyoming, was the 
objective. And what a run! Following the “Over- 
land Trail,” the old Covered Wagon reached its 
most heavenly elevation as it rolled over Sherman 
Hill at better than 8,000 feet elevation. This 
ridge marked the dividing line between “The 
Great Plains” and “The Rocky Mountain 
Plateau.” On its summit we ran into our first 
“sheep herder” with his three dogs and band of 
several thousand woollies. Coe Hayne was imme- 
diately on the jump with his camera to get the 
Wagon and the sheep for our pictorial record. 
For almost every phase of western life depicted 
by Mr. Cress in his “Spirit of the Pioneer” has 
risen on our trail to meet the caravan. And much 
of it has been recorded in pictures. 

Supper at Laramie, seat of Wyoming Univer- 
sity, and on to Medicine Bow. The trail was good 
and at our left at close intervals the air mail 
beacons flashing in white, green and red guided 
the air pilots across these lonely wastes through 
the night. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24 


Medicine Bow to Green River, Wyoming, car- 
ried us across the red desert. The distance is 
better than 200 miles. About noon we reached 
the marker, “Continental Divide, Elevation 7,200 
feet.” Here we made our camp on the sage-cov- 
ered desert and refreshed ourselves while sitting 
“on the top of the world.” Houses were few and 
far between, ten to twenty miles. It is a famous 
winter range for countless bands of sheep that 
feed during the summer in the high mountains. 
Toward evening we paused a few minutes at Rock 
Springs, a coal camp of about 8,000 population. 
There are forty-six major language groups. The 
Home Mission Society and the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society have consecrated workers here. 
After dark we parked at Green River, a tributary 
of the Colorado River. Its waters flow through 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to the Pacific 
Ocean. Tonight there was only a silver ribbon 
in the darkness flowing quietly between fringes 
of cottonwood trees. There are no green fields 
along its course here. Nothing but garish gray- 
clad hills covered by sage can be seen as far as 


the eye will carry. 


(Jo be continued) 
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School Days in Africa 


What It Means to Give the Rudiments of Education and the Elements of Christian 
Training to All Ages in Belgian Congo 


By MRS. HOWARD M. FREAS of Banza Manteke 






See ea MMEDIATELY following the Ma- 
is ] tonda at Banza Manteke, described 
€ e in February issue, schools both here 

q and at Usone opened. The early part 


| : 
ee) of the week Mrs. Geil and Miss Boner 

examined the boys and girls who 
wanted to enter the Boarding School, and several 
days Dr. Freas spent over at the new station mak- 
ing physical examinations. Of course many had 
to be turned away, but by the following week they 
were able to start class work with an enrolment 
of 217, 38 of whom are girls, with 10 more girls 
to come from the “North Bank” of the Congo. 
This means that there are more girls from around 
here, of which we are very glad; for it has been 
very difficult to persuade girls to come and their 
mothers to allow them to come. 

That day, Tuesday, the teachers for our school 
with their wives began to come in; several were 
from last year whom it was nice to welcome back, 
but most of them were new, and twelve bringing 
their wives! That is the best part. As for the 
boarding school graduates whom we were hoping 
to enrol for the first time, about ten turned up, 
though five we decided to send back to their vil- 
lages to teach a year before accepting them, some 
because they had not taught yet, several because 
they had only recently been received back into the 
church after having been expelled on moral 
grounds—drinking, in one case. Five, however, 
remain, which makes a very nice little beginning 
group for really advanced work (for here), and 
we are simply delighted to think that the start 
has been made. 

Wednesday was our formal opening at chapel, 
when we missionaries each gave a few words of 
welcome, and each man was asked to rise in turn 
with his wife (if here), though of course they 
were on opposite sides of the church! 

The first few days we give them to get settled 
in their dwellings, many of which need repairing 
before they are really inhabitable; for they are 
the old boys’ dormitories from the time when the 
boarding school was up here. Some are divided 


into two parts for two families. The large build- 
ing formerly the girls’ dormitory, which we had 
hoped to divide up for six men and their wives, is 
now found to be too far past repair and new press 
houses will have to be built for them. 

Thursday morning we tested all the men and 
Friday organized them into classes. We now 
have 25 men, 17 with wives, and about 40 chil- 
dren. Those that are old enough of these latter 
come to the afternoon school which our house boys 
also attend, which we will use as a second prac- 
tice school with the various teachers in training, 
each teaching a week in turn under the able 
supervision of Lubikulu. He supervises the vil- 
lage school, too, from 6:30.to 8:45 in the morn- 
ing. Here the teachers also take turns teaching. 
So they will be able to get in more practice teach- 
ing this year than last. 

The men start class work at 6:30 each morning 
till 8:00. Breakfast and chapel, then classes 
from 9:00 till noon with twenty minutes recess 
during which Mr. Engwall gives them gymnastic 
exercises and they play ball. In the afternoon 
they work on the station or, in turn, can learn 
simple carpentry in the shop or enter Kabainbi’s 
class for sewing. (It is the men who learn to sew 
in Congo unless the women are fortunate enough 
to be near a mission where women missionaries 
will teach them.) But by this means the teachers 
can supplement their very meager salaries as 
teacher-preachers—75c a month, many of them. 

Wednesday evening Mr. Engwall manages for 
a prayer meeting or religious discussion group 
for them, while Friday night Dr. Freas has charge 
of a recreational hour for them—games or a talk. 
Last week he showed them movies at which they 
became more excited than children at home at an 
exciting show. Sunday afternoon Lubikulu and 
I held a demonstration Bible story class for chil- 
dren, such as we hope to get started in the villages 
to which these men come and observe. Mrs. Eng- 
wall, who has been having such a class for girls, 
allows the women to come and observe there so 
that they may help teach, too. Then every week- 
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end two or more of the men go to one or two of 
the villages in this district to preach. 

Not much spare time! This with having to tend 
their own gardens, for which they have only Sat- 
urday free, do their own washing, cooking, clean- 
ing, mending, etc. Of course the men with wives 
have the advantage there, but the latter are even 
more busy. 

Mrs. Engwall has charge of their work. At 6:00 
o'clock they are supposed to bathe themselves and 
babies, clean the house, and eat breakfast. -At 
7:00 they go to school. At 8:00 after chapel, 
school again till 11:30, after which they go imme- 
diately to their gardens from which they do not 
return until dark to cook the main meal of the 
day. (The women in Congo usually spend the 
whole day in their gardens—they must provide 
all the food for their husband and children—he 
never provides any money for it, only helps clear 
the ground for planting, builds the house, and 
provides the clothing.) In the women’s school, 
some of our B. M. women do most of the teaching. 
Not only the three R’s, but also Hygiene, Home- 
craft, Mothercraft, Bible, of course, and sewing. 
Each mother is supposed to have one child with 
her old enough to take care of her baby or babies 
while she attends school—either her own child or 
a relative. These children, called “ndazis,” at- 
tend school in the afternoon along with all the 
children old enough to attend, and any boys work- 
ing on the station. 

In addition to these three schools on the sta- 
tion (and one other in the village for which we are 
responsible), there are two others. One is an 
early morning school for village girls, managed 
and taught by the women of the village who also 
provided the books and slates necessary from 
their Sunday school collections. The other the 
native central boarding school, such as was 
started last year, for boys of this clefferie (dis- 
trict) entirely supported and managed by the 
church members of this district. Because B. M. 
is the head village of this clefferie where such a 
school would logically be—and there are such 
this year throughout our field, all supported en- 
tirely or in part during their first year and man- 
aged by the native church—we allow them to use 
one of our two school buildings in the afternoon. 
Last year we had one spare building which we let 
them use for a dormitory. This year we needed 
it with our additional enrolment including the 
teacher’s wives; so the boys have to build grass 
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houses for themselves. In the meantime, until 
the houses are finished, the chief is allowing them 
to use the jail for their dormitory! Wonder what 
he’ll do if he has a prisoner! 

I am remarkably blessed by having unusually 
capable teachers for assistants—‘‘two of the best 
in Congo,” Mrs. Engwall called them. If it 
weren't for them, we simply couldn’t do what we 
are doing. Lubikulu, a Kimpese graduate, un- 
usually gifted and intelligent, of course is invalu- 
able, especially since he worked last year with me 
and can go ahead with any work or class now 
alone. The other, Paul, one of our best, most de- 
pendable and intelligent boarding school gradu- 
ates, who has already taught in our school at 
Usone. He needs supervision and training in his 
teaching; but he is quick to understand and to 
adopt whatever you show him. 

He and Lubikulu have all the reading, writing, 
and arithmetic and French classes, except the spe- 
cial French which I have, the top class of board- 
ing school graduates. Mr. Engwall has the Bible 
and, once a week, homiletics, Dr. Freas has hy- 
giene, Lubikulu and I together methods of teach- 
ing, music, and once a week a general information 
talk. In addition, there is drawing once a week. 
I also have classes for the advanced boys in 
geography and composition, entirely in French. 

For the Methods and Dr. Freas’ Hygiene we 
have adopted a new system this year. A general 
class once a week of the whole school, followed 
other days in the week by division classes in which 
Lubikulu or Paul go over, review, present or ex- 
plain the new material given in the big class. At 
the same time each man is given a typewritten out- 
line of the main topic and class discussion which 
he keeps by means of brass perforating clips in a 
cardboard folder. This does away with the te- 
dious and inadequate copying from the black- 
board of notes, thus saving a tremendous lot of 
time for class work, while the “follow up” classes 
of a small number seem to be a most efficient 
means for insuring their understanding, learning, 
and discussing new material. And Kabambi, my 
cook, is doing the typing! 

In fact, there are many innovations we are able 
to start this year and I am terribly thrilled over 
the school. The gymnastics the men are enjoying 
so much. Then at the opening of school each 
morning we have them line up and, standing un- 
der a Belgian flag, sing the Brabeconne, the Bel- 
gian national anthem. .From some old bunting I 
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found I made four flags, for which Malutama 
made sticks. One is draped on the wall in school 
with a picture of the King and Queen. Another 
hangs on the doorway all day. The third is used 
in the two practice schools for opening exercises 
and in the native boarding school. The fourth we 
plan to use to award each week to be placed over 
the house which has received the best marks that 
week for neatness and cleanliness. 

You see we are trying to be extremely practical 
in applying what they learn in the classroom. 
Moreover they are examined for personal clean- 
liness at the beginning of school each day, and if 
found delinquent, made to go remedy the condi- 
tion—clothing, body bathed, head, teeth, of course 
face and hands, and feet for jiggers. Rarely any 
delinquency among the men. But in the after- 
noon school there were five cases last week, and 
this year for the first time we are even enforcing 
it in the village school! Never has such a thing 
been done before in a village school, where the 
children are notoriously dirty. But I read in an 
article on Hygiene by Mr. Weillman of Yakusu, 
that “every Mission has in its hands” a tre- 
mendous weapon for the fight against disease in 
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Africa; namely the village schools. And we are 
going to try to do all we can to show our teachers 
the importance of cleanliness and other healthful 
habits and show them how to train children in 
those habits by doing so in our own practice 
schools. 

Before school opened Lubikulu and I arranged 
with the chief for Lubikulu to have a meeting 
with the people of the village when he explained 
the benefits of sending their children to school 
regularly and the importance of keeping them 
clean. Their response was most gratifying and 
the result is a regular attendance and clean or 
fairly clean children. The first day in ali the 
schools the reason for cleanliness was taught, 
daily inspection explained, and a little “clean- 
liness” song taught which Lubikulu and [ com- 
posed to the childhood ditty of “This is the way 
we wash the clothes!” And he reports that the 
change in the village is remarkable—no compari- 
son with last year. The children come promptly 
and regularly, are clean, and enter into the spirit 
of school with interest. The same way in the 
afternoon school here on the station, in which 
there are 45 enrolled. 
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El Dia de Misiones 


By G. A. RIGGS 


(Mission Sunday) as carried through in the 
Baptist Church of Santa Ana, El Salvador, 
Rev. Ismael Garcia pastor. 

The pastor, a preacher full of fire and zeal, 
preached his morning sermon, using an appro- 
priate theme. The young people had decorated 
the little chapel for the occasion. On the table in 
front of the pulpit there were two chapel autos, 
or colporter wagons, with “Misiones” lettered on 
the side, and a trap door in the top of each. At 
the close of the sermon the pastor in a few telling 
sentences stated that they had voted to give two 
hundred colones for missions, and that if they 
did not raise it in this special offering it would 
have to come out of general funds; but that they 
should make it more than that amount. The one 
auto was for the offerings of the women and the 
other for the men. Taking twenty colones out of 
his pocket he said: “A sister who is not here 


Lc me tell you about “El Dia de Misiones” 


today left this for her offering. The ladies will 
have the larger of the autos. Now we are ready. 
We will begin at the back line of seats; marching 
down one isle, and back another; the same on the 
other side of the chapel. Come on!” And they 
came, everybody; with smiling faces as if it were 
some jolly game. 

And the offering? Listen! And remember this 
is a little mission church in Latin America, and 
the offering was for the general denominational 
missionary program. 

Counting offerings from the various organiza- 
tions of the church, and the regular monthly mis- 
sionary envelopes cf each member, the total for 
missions from this little church reached ¢255.79, 
or $127.89, and please remember that the 
colén to them is as valuable as the dollar to us. 
That Sunday morning they actually brought for- 
ward cl02.55. It was Mission Sunday, and they 
were giving to Missions, not to a Budget. 
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THE SCRIPTURAL REASONING 


Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous: nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. Wherefore lift 
up the hands which hang down, and the feeble 
knees. (Heb. 12:11, 12, King James Version.) 


Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy; but those who are trained by it 
reap the fruit of it afterward in the peace of an 
upright life. So up with your listless hands! 
Strengthen your weak knees! And make straight 
paths for your feet to walk in. (Heb. 12:11-13, 
Moffatt’s Translation.) 


IMMORTALITY 


We are going to let Dr. Robert E. Speer, whose 
forty years of service as a secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions has been a 
benediction to the world, give the message on 
Immortality for this Easter issue. We take his 
expression of faith and trust from the little volume 
entitled We Believe in Immortality, edited by 
Sydney Strong. Dr. Speer has no doubts in his 
creed, which is attested by his life. This is his 
witness: 


I believe in conscious personal immortality because 
| want to and because I think so strong a want, so 
attested by the effects which flow from it in life, is its 
own warrant. 

I believe in it because I believe in the permanence 
and persistence of personality and of the capacity for 
self-sacrifice. 

I believe in it because of love and the unity of love 
and the conviction that love is stronger than death. 

I believe in it because of the significance of the sense 
of memory, the conscious continuity of life and the 
principle of responsibility. 

I believe in it because I think the idea is veracious. 

I believe in it because I think it is a primitive, human 
instinct, enriched and assured by the best and truest 
development and verification, in life and fruitage, of 
our primitive ideas. 

I believe in it because I see values in human souls 
that I believe are indestructible and I do not see per- 
petuated in the mere continuance of the human race. 

I believe in it most of all because I believe in Christ; 
in what He had to say about duty and destiny, about 


God and the human soul; and because I believe in His 
resurrection and in all that His resurrection signified 
and signifies forever. 


“INCALCULABLE VALUE OF MISSIONS” 


Lord Irwin, one of the ablest and noblest in the 
long list of British statesmen who have served as 
Viceroy of India, had a warm appreciation of the 
missionaries and the regard was reciprocal. We 
do not recall a finer tribute than that which he 
paid in a speech to the conference of British Mis- 
sionary Societies. His eloquent valuation of the 
spirit and methods of mission work in India fol- 
lows: 

Anyone who has seen anything at close quarters of 
what missions have done and are doing in India would 
realize the privilege of a meeting like this. While I 
was Viceroy I was able to see a good deal of their 
work, and appreciate not only its moral and social 
results, but the spirit in which it was conducted. 
Among outcasts and lepers, among criminal tribes, or 
aboriginal dwellers in jungle tracts, in crowded cities 
and remote places in the hills, I have seen men and 
women slaving devotedly to translate the message of 
Christ into the practical language of Him who went 
about doing good. In spite of the tragedy of dis-unity 
within the Christian ranks, they are doing work of quite 
incalculable value to India, and their most powerful 
sermons are in their lives. 

People here have been lately puzzled and distressed 
by remarks by Mr. Gandhi on this subject. From my 
knowledge of Mr. Gandhi I can only say this. It would 
require very strong proof to convince me that he, who 
is one of the greatest social reformers India has known, 
had failed to recognize that the real work of Christian 
missions was poles asunder from proselytizing as com- 
monly understood. I am sure that he knows as we do 
that it springs only from the irresistible impulse of 
men, who, knowing themselves to possess the treasure 
beyond price, long to share it with their fellows, and 
are impelled by the value they attach to each human 
soul to spend themselves in lifting those who are down, 
ministering to the oppressed, and bringing self-respect 
to those who have lost or never before known its 
meaning. Truly it is by the spirit of service that these 
men and women are inspired. 

The same spirit has been consciously or uncon- 
sciously at the root of the best work done by men of 
our race in the political and administrative field. 
Those great names of the Lawrences, Outram, Nichol- 
son, and many others are the names of men who did 
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their daily work in the sight of God, remembering 
always that they must render account to Him of their 
stewardship of power. And it was this Christian back- 
ground of their lives, dimly apprehended and under- 
stood, that secured for them the respect and affection 
of those over whom they ruled, and whom they served. 
And it is this spirit in which we must approach 
our own problems today in India. Indeed, I fancy that 
it is the key to most of the great anxieties by which 
the world today stands oppressed. International co- 
operation to secure the economic foundations of modern 
life, disarmament, the relations of races and classes, 
in politics and in industry; at every point we realize 
that if only doubt and suspicion could be replaced by 
real sympathy and trust, we should have moved far 
to finding the way through our difficulties. 





Fear not ye: for I know that ye seek Jesus, 
which hath been crucified. He is not here, for 
he is risen, even as he said. (Matt. 28:5-6.) 











A GREAT PHILANTHROPIST 


Julius Rosenwald was a truly great man, mea- 
sured as citizen, merchant, philanthropist, neigh- 
bor, friend. He was one of those genuinely good 
men who transcend race and break through all 
human barriers. He was an honor to humanity, 
a model head of a family. By his wise giving of 
millions for Negro education, as one of his philan- 
thropies, he endeared himself to the race in whose 
uplifting he was deeply interested and set an ex- 
ample of great significance. He is credited with 
having given the great sum of $62,000,000 to his 
philanthropies during his life, and on his death- 
bed he established the Rosenwald Family Associa- 
tion, his children forming a corporation to carry 
on his unfinished enterprises. The news of his 
death called forth a remarkable expression of 
regret from all parts of the world. From the 
highest and the lowliest came the words of sym- 
pathy at the passing of a great friend to man. We 
saw no finer or more beautiful epitome and inter- 
pretation of a noble character than the following 
extract closing the resolution sent to the family 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce: 

To be rich, and yet to hold one’s riches as a trust 
from God for the welfare of mankind; to be generous 
and yet to give with a wisdom which prevented waste 
and promoted an ever wider charity; to be proud of 
one’s race, and yet to know no barrier between class, 
creed or color; to be all this and more is to reveal, only 
in part, some of those noble and peculiar characteristics 
which made Julius Rosenwald one of the most outstand- 
ing and beloved citizens of our generation. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON INDIA 


While attention is focussed on India, the following 
paragraphs taken from Oscar Macmillan Buck’s India 
Looks to Her Future furnishes an interesting answer 
to the question, “Are Christian schools necessary in 
India?” 

The author has been telling about education and the 
vast lack of it in India, and has given credit for the 
advances made in the private schools established by 
the Moslems and Hindus, noting particularly the mod- 
ern Hindu schools, such as the Model Central Hindu 
University at Benares, Tagore’s international at Bolpur 
in Bengal, and Gandhi’s National College near Ahmeda- 
bad, in which religion rules. He turns then to the 
Christian schools in India: Are they necessary, do they 
make any unique contribution, are they of any size or 
importance? For answer he asked an Indian friend, 
a non-Christian, who gave him serious reply as follows: 


I can think of four good reasons why Christian schools 
are indispensable to India’s welfare just now and why you 
would lessen or withdraw them at our great peril. In the 
first place, your missionaries are more free to experiment. 
The government schools are tied to the official system, with 
all its red tape, and it is only very slowly that changes 
come. The Hindus and Moslems know little of modern 
educational theory, and their background is almost totally 
Indian, while you missionaries, especially you Americans, 
have a different background, are, in the case of your 
younger men and women, more technically trained, and 
have the will to change. You can be pioneers leading the 
way to better things. Where you are successful, govern- 
ment and non-Christian schools are likely to follow. 

Again, in the education of our girls the Christian schools 
cannot be matched. You provide the atmosphere in which 
these girls can be safely educated, in which their new 
learning will not run away with them, but rather fit them 
to go back into the home with high ideals of service. You 
have a sufficient number of women teachers while the rest 
of us have not. We do not give our girls enough time to 
become teachers. We are in too big a hurry to marry 
them off. Furthermore, you Christians make better pro- 
vision for safeguarding your women teachers. Ours are 
more exposed to temptations from evil-minded men. There 


_is considerable risk in being an unmarried Indian woman, 


for our social groups have not become accustomed to such 
an innovation. 

Your third service is to the outcast community. We have 
despised them. Why should we teach those whom we can- 
not touch? You Christians touch and teach. We cannot. 
We are just beginning to realize how splendid is this ex- 
ample you have set us, and appreciation is the first step 
toward following it. 

And as for the fourth service that you do, I should have 
to talk like a Christian if I were to expound it. I am a 
Hindu, and you will not misunderstand me when I say that 
India needs Christ. The government schools do not offer 
His teachings, nor do our own schools. Your Christian 
churches with their strange services of worship mean little 
or nothing to us non-Christians, but your Christian 
schools—they catch our boys in large numbers and our 
boys never get away from these early influences. I know, 
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because I was one of them. Where does this new interest 
in Christ among our intelligentsia come from? It comes 
right out of your Christian schools. To close them, or to 
close them to non-Christian boys and girls, is to shut the 
door in the face of the entering Christ. 


THE SPIRIT THAT WINS 


The testimony of leaders who have been on 
speaking tours and in work which brought them 
in direct contact with large numbers of churches 
and people is uniformly to the effect that the 
spirit of the people has been remarkably hopeful 
and cheerful. Where circumstances were most 
depressing the courage and determination to 
carry on were often most evident. At the various 
important religious gatherings which occupy much 
space in this issue, the prevailing note was one 
of sane faith in God and the ultimate triumphs 
of His kingdom. In our own mission fields and 
enterprises the interest has been maintained at 
high level. The great point to bear in mind now, 
however, is that in world affairs, in these troubled 
days, as well as in all local and personal matters, 
very much depends upon the spirit in which 
Christians approach their problems and deal with 
their depressions. The world has a right to ex- 
pect to find in the church the hope that is in- 
destructible, the spirit of confidence that wins. 





+: | 


NOTE AND COMMENT fl 
tle ult, 


f' Among the Baptists at Atlantic City were Dr. Laws 
of the Watchman-Examiner and Mrs. Laws, who is 
one of the devoted members of the Woman’s Foreign 
Board. Dr. Laws gave a genial and excellent report, 
and had no one to say him nay on space. 


f, The cover of February Missions, one of the most 
artistic in our long list, was produced from an unusual 
photograph taken by Mr. Herbert Georg of Springfield, 
Illinois. Mr. Georg took more than professional inter- 
est in the exposures which he made of the Covered 
Wagon as it halted in front of Lincoln’s tomb. He 
has directed many educational films for the Illinois 
State Board of Education. His many films and photo- 
graphs portraying early Illinois history are a valuable 
addition to the educational source materials of Illinois. 
Photography approaches perfection in this picture, and 
the reproduction is absolutely faithful to the original. 
In color and presswork the Brooklyn Eagle Press 
has done its full share to make this cover worthy of 
“the art beautiful.” 

{ The Committee on Promotion of the Home Missions 
Council and Council of Women for Home Missions has 
arranged for an annual meeting at Pittsburgh, March 
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7-8, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, where for two days home 
mission subjects of practical interest will be discussed. 
Plain questions are on the program, such as: What is 
the home mission enterprise? Is it identical with the 
total task of the church, or a part of the task, and if so, 
what? For what is home mission money expended? 
What can the home missionary promoter say that will 
interest people in home missions? How can we im- 
prove present home mission promotion, policies and 
machinery? Should the cooperative promotion be 
recommended? It will be seen that if such topics are 
really dealt with plainly there will be plenty of in- 
terest. Information about the meeting may be had 
from Dr. Wm. R. King, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York City. 


{f Bishop Charles Gore was one of the foremost eccle- 
siastical scholars of his generation. Even more than 
that, he was one of the truest men. He was a writer of 
peculiar charm, his style fitting his clear thought and 
definite convictions. He was in the Anglo-Catholic 
wing, but his sympathies were as broad as his views 
were high church, and his spirit was genuinely fraternal. 
His exceptional abilities won him wide recognition in 
all circles. He wore his honors with true humility. 
His death removes one of the strong pillars of the 
Anglican Church. 


{| The Missionary Review of the World has changed its 
size to that of Missions and greatly improved its ap- 
pearance and makeup. Its cover is quite a model of its 
kind, the type page is admirable, and Missions con- 
gratulates Editor Pierson on the new format and 
worthy contents. 


{ Dr. C. S. Detweiler, Secretary of the Home Mission 
Society for Latin America, sailed for Central America 
the last week in January. He would be due to arrive 
in San Salvador just in time for the peak of the revo- 
lution which broke out when his steamship was sailing 
from New York. Fortunately, as a rule our mission 
work does not seem to be very much interfered with by 
these overturns in personal government. On his return 
we shall expect Dr. Detweiler to tell about his experi- 
ences and the general conditions in the states in which 
our Home Mission societies are at work. 


ff Missions is now printed by the Brooklyn Eagle Press, 
one of the fully equipped and high grade printing 
establishments of Greater New York. Its typography 
and presswork is its own sufficient evidence of excel- 
lence. 


| The Program Committee of the Baptist World Con- 
gress to be held in Berlin, Germany, in 1933, includes 
the following members, in addition to President John 
MacNeill and Secretaries J. H. Rushbrooke and Clifton 
D. Gray of the Baptist World Alliance: Dr. J. H. 
Franklin, Rev. Gilbert Laws, Dr. W. J. MacGlothlin, and 
Dr. F. W. Simoleit. 
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An Evening with Leaders in Japan 


By JOHN MacNEILL, D.D. 
President of the Baptist World Alliance 


T WAS a rare evening that Saturday 
evening in the home of Dr. Axling, 
Tokyo, where Mrs. MacNeill and 
I were privileged guests for two 
days. Unknown to me he had in- 
vited to supper eight or ten men, 

a picked company, acknowledged and trusted 
leaders in their various communions—Anglican, 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and Presby- 
terian—that I might meet them, and graciously 
they had given up their evening to come. For 
three hours they were to be mine to ask any ques- 
tion on any phase of Japanese life and Chris- 
tianity. Here we had to our hand a cross-section 
of Japanese Christian thought. 

Only a few weeks before I had met and con- 
ferred with Dr. Kagawa in Toronto, and the near- 
est most vital subject was the Kingdom of God 
Movement. As it happened they were all mem- 
bers of Kagawa’s Executive Council, though they 
were not invited for that reason. How quickly 
their interest kindled and I became the questioned. 
What impression did Kagawa make in Toronto? 
How gratified they were to hear of his warm re- 
ception and effective appeals! This great cam- 
paign, I was told, now in its second year has sev- 
eral main objectives. Mass evangelism is one, 
and for this work Kagawa himself and many other 
gifted pastors and laymen are peculiarly fitted 
and are being signally blessed. Training confer- 
ences and institutes for Christians in every prov- 
ince aim at mobilizing, training, and inspiring the 
laity of the churches. In the hope of evangelizing 
the 30 million farmers and fisher folk, Peasant 
Gospel schools are being held all over the rural 
areas. In these, selected groups of young men 
and women from the farms are given intensive 
training for a few weeks and sent back to their 
villages to kindle the flame. The campaign will 
not end in three years. Its results will go on for 
a generation. 

A pointed question regarding communism in 
Japan revealed the fact that communistic propa- 
ganda is giving the Government no small amount 
of concern. Recently the police cast their net in 
Tokyo and took 173 rabid communists and 36 
supporters. No ordinary, ignorant agitators 





these, but recruited from the intelligentsia. Nearly 
100 of the group were students or college grad- 
uates. About 30 came from the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. Journalists, professors, and 
various other professions were counted among the 
supporters. For the first time in their campaign 
the Reds carried arms and used them. Their 
strategy is well conceived and effective. They 
pick the college sentries, plant a Red “cell,” and 
attempt to win the brightest minds and strongest 
personalities. And not without success. In the 
rural areas much of the old feudal system still re- 
tains its hold. The majority of the farmers are 
tenants scarcely winning a livelihood after all 
their toil. The seeds of communism find fertile 
soil among these. The present widespread de- 
pression adds to the restlessness and discontent. 
Against such a well-conceived and _ persistent 
strategy the Christian Church must frame a defi- 
nite program and forestall disaster by the appli- 
cation to modern conditions of the social teachings 
of Jesus. This is the conviction of these leaders. 
“Is the Japanese Church ready to dispense with 
the Christian missionary? Is the indigenous 
church now sufficient?” To both these questions 
came the emphatic answer “no.” Not till the 
Christian constituency is greatly increased in 
numbers and spiritual power would it feel itself 
equal to the task. Christians now number 250,- 
000; the Kingdom of God Movement aims at rais- 
ing the number to a million. Let the Mission 
Boards be clear on that point. Japan is still one 
of the clamoring mission fields of the world, and 
that in the judgment of the Japanese Christians. 
But this also was made clear. The direction of 
affairs must pass increasingly into the hands of 
the native church. Less and less must the mission- 
ary regard himself as the director, the preacher, 
the head. He will give direction as it is desired, 
offer counsel when it is sought, preach when in- 
vited, and lead when requested. I found this view 
strongly endorsed by the seasoned missionaries on 
the field. Of course in pioneer areas the leader- 
ship and evangelizing must rest largely in his 
hands. But all wisdom points to the transfer of 
responsibility and self-support to the native 
church as rapidly as they can be assumed. 
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The Foreign Missions Conference at Atlantic City 


By HOWARD B. GROSE 


A ome was the thirty-ninth annual session of this im- 

portant body which represents the foreign missions 
boards and societies of North America. The time was 
January 12-15; the place, First Presbyterian Church in 
Atlantic City. After all, Atlantic City comes nearest to 
being the model habitat for a convention, all things 
considered—accessibility, accommodations, life without 
pressure, minimum need of the taxi, maximum chance 
for restful quiet, and always—the ocean with its ever 
fresh wonder and its health giving buoyancy. Even 
when it greets us with high wind and fog and rain, as 
it did on two of our four days this year, still give me 
Atlantic City as convention ground. 

The conference program commends itself as an ap- 
proach to the model. First, in the limitation of topics 
discussed, and second, in the introduction of the Round 
Table and the Forum. 

Recall the customary overloaded program, with its 
plethora of cut and dried addresses, and reflect then 
on the credit due to this program committee. There 
were only seven set addresses, three educational and 
four inspirational. Two were given at the opening ses- 
sion Tuesday evening, following gracious words of 
greeting from Dr. A. E. Armstrong of the United Church 
of Canada, conference chairman. 

The first address was on Some Inescapable Issues 
Confronting the World Mission of Christianity, by 
Prof. Oscar M. Buck of Drew Seminary; the second on 
Spiritual Implications of these Issues, by Dr. T. Z. 
Koo, of Shanghai. Both speakers repeated in the main 
what they had said at the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion in Buffalo. Dr. Buck mentioned seven inescapable 
issues, emphasizing strongly two—the reality and value 
of human personality, which is the carrying power; and 
religious education, which demands the primary place 
in the Christian missionary enterprise. If you weaken 
the educational institutions you do so at the expense 
of the whole enterprise. 

Dr. Koo specified five great issues in human life that 
call for expression of conviction on the part of Chris- 
tians: (1) Rising tide of nationalism; (2) Secularism, 
far more subtle than materialism; (3) Struggle between 
militaristic forces and forces of love and peace; (4) 
Idea of social revolution; (5) Increasing seriousness 
of the racial issue, in China and everywhere. As impli- 
cations, he said we have passed the crusader movement 
and are being steadily institutionalized. There is noth- 
ing wrong with institutions; we need them, but wholly 
as servants. Mission boards he regarded as by far the 
worst kind of institution, when crusading spirits are 
restrained by the hand of board secretaries. We should 
keep the balance between the crusading spirit and the 


administrative spirit. We must not forget that Christ 
emphasized the way to fulfilment of personality. The 
world fulfils it at the expense of others, treading them 
down; Christ’s way is losing oneself in others and in 
great causes. In closing he said he had been invited 
to stay three months in Canada to talk about religion. 

A half-hour worship period was conducted by Basil 
Mathews on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings at 7.30 at the church; which was a disappointment 
to many who wanted to hear the messages but could 
not well fit in a before-breakfast service some distance 
away. It was a high compliment to the leader that so 
many came out, but it was hardly fair to him, and 
doubtless this arrangement will not be repeated. Our 
Baptist convention hour of 12 for devotions is every 
way preferable. 

Devoting two sessions Wednesday to one topic proved 
a gratifying adventure. In the morning the Platform 
Round Table considered the ever live question, What 
are the Values and Problems in the Use of Foreign 
Money? In the afternoon the same topic was discussed 
by the conference Forum, open to five minute speeches 
from the floor. This concentrated attention upon a 
matter of major importance. 

I was greatly attracted by the Round Table. It seemed 
so natural and informal, an intelligent interchange of 
thoughtful views. There was an interest in this pres- 
entation far exceeding that of individual set speeches. © 
And we had it this morning under most favorable con- 
ditions. At a long table on the platform were seated 
the nine members, with Secretary A. L. Warnshuis of 
the conference as leader. There was one woman, Miss 
Florence Cooper, and one foreigner, Rev. B. C. Ish- 
wardas of India. Dr. J. H. Franklin was our repre- 
sentative. For an hour and a half this able group 
talked over the ways in which the money sent out 
from America has been and is being expended in 
the mission fields. The danger of subsidizing native 
churches into contented dependence; training in self- 
support without over pressure; the use of funds so as 
to build churches and develop character and self-respect 
and not pauperize—these and other points gave ample 
room for variety of opinion. The members sat, and 
talked back and forth freely and frankly, as a company 
of friends would. We had the Round Table at a high 
level, and much credit for it was due to the leader, who 
was clear in thought and utterance, and inspired his 
colleagues, all of whom spoke so that they could be 
heard—a point to be doubly emphasized because this 
makes all the difference between Round Table success 
or failure. Dr. Ishwardas was listened to with especial 
interest, and his views as‘to developing self-supporting 
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churches were the fruit of experience. Of one thing he 
was certain, that the need was for more missionaries 
and more money in India. 


Full two hours were allowed for the noon inter- 
mission, another program item to be strongly com- 
mended and recommended. Then came the Forum, 
with Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo as discussion guide, thus giv- 
ing both Round Table and Forum exceptionally able 
direction. If the discussion did not bring out many 
new points it refreshed the stock ones and treated them 
from fresh angles in the light of changes. The fact 
of a fifteen per cent decrease in mission contributions 
the past year suggested the desirability of increasing 
the responsibility of foreign churches for their own 
work. It was agreed that unwise use of money tended 
to deaden the spiritual life of native churches and 
robbed the native converts of the initiative to carry on. 
How long funds should be given after a church had 
been established, and how best to stop; whether money 
gifts should be made conditional on the sharing of 
support by the native church; how to use money so as 
to make the work more effective and avoid creating 
parasites—these were among the matters discussed. 
Dr. Mott packed five minutes with counsel drawn from 
his wide experience and knowledge of mission fields 
and methods. He pleaded for the golden mean and not 
extremes in dealing with this most difficult topic. The 
whole question needs to be restudied in the light of 
changing conditions and past experiment. There is a 
wise way of using money, and he thought that on the 
whole the mission funds had been used well, especially 
where the leaders had thought out standards. This con- 
ference should not let the impression go out that the 
lay for giving is past, while in fact never was the need 
more urgent. He hoped there would be no going back 
on the scheme of conditional gifts. He suggested in- 
creasing cooperation, more joint committees, great 
openness in study and planning, interdenominational 
departments in distribution. He had been greatly en- 
couraged by the discussion. It was a Chinese delegate 
who remarked that the mission boards had built large 
institutions and set up extensive plants through the 
years, and now the crisis made us wonder if it was not 
time to think of other things than the material. Dr. 
Warnshuis, who summed up the discussion, said there 
was danger of putting up self-support as an end in itself. 
The real question was not how we can give less money, 
but how can we give many times more, so used that it 
does not kill off but stimulates the work of the church. 
The clear impression left was that there is much work 
yet to be done that requires outside aid. 

The evening session was given to rural problems, 
with three addresses—by Miss Mabel Carney of Col- 
umbia on essential factors in rural missionary training; 
by Dean Mann of Cornell on the American rural re- 
sources available for foreign missions; and by Dr. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, counsellor on rural missions of 
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the International Missionary Council, who spent the last 
year in study of the rural problems in India. Miss 
Carney said this was the time when the mission boards . 
could take their pick of the best students and graduates 
of the professional schools, owing to overplus of stu- 
dents and unemployment. Dean Mann said the best 
rural missionary, in his judgment, was found in the 
agricultural college. The rural missionary must be 
rurally minded. 

Dr. Butterfield made a strong presentation. The 
greatest field for missionary endeavor now, he declared, 
is with the “rural billion.” Four-fifths of the mission 
lands are rural; the spirit of unrest and nationalism is 
cradled there; and famine, disease and other problems 
must be solved there. He specified a growing and 
ageressive nationalism that no longer fears and fre- 
quently refuses to trust western civilization. It de- 
mands mastery in its own household and is inclined 
to label Christianity as a foreign religion. Statesman- 
like dealing is demanded, together with more mission- 
aries and increased financial support. 

Thursday morning brought the second Round Table, 
on the topic, “What should be the attitudes, qualities 
and functions of missionaries under present field con- 
ditions? Dr. Alden H. Clark was leader, and with him 
around the table were Rev. Paul E. Alden and William 
Axling of our Baptist Foreign Mission Society, Mr. 
Raymond Currier, Mrs. T. S. Donohugh, Dr. J. Lovell 
Murray, Mrs. H. R. Steele, Prof. P. C. Hsu of Yenching 
University, China, and Prof. S. J. Theodor of the Uni- 
versity of Madras, India. Everything was set for suc- 
cess. The subject was full of personality and possibility. 
The round tablers were adepts and overflowing with 
ideas. Yet this discussion was as disappointing as that 
of the day before had been intriguing, because the 
speakers could not be heard distinctly. The general 
opinion was summarized by Prof. Hsu in the statement 
that the missionary today must have a genuine religious 
experience, possess the ability to adapt himself to the 
ways of living and thinking of the people to whom he 
is sent, and be ready to make the adjustments necessary 
to working together, yielding minor points but not vital 
ones of principle. Prof. Theodor also emphasized 
the point that India wants missionaries who are sym- 
pathetic with preserving the best of Indian culture, 
customs and methods. To the question, do we need 
more missionaries in India, he would say yes, certainly, 
of this kind. He would be glad to see 2,000 where 
we now have 1,000. 

Dr. Axling was requested to report on the Kingdom 
of God Movement in five minutes and gave a swift 
outline of progress and plans. This will be covered 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In the evening Dr. William Adams Brown of Union 
Seminary, who had just completed a year of study in 
India as leader of the American delegation of the Com- 
mission on Christian higher education, presented the 
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proposals of the Commission. One of the most impor- 
tant of these, he said, was the establishment of a de- 
partment of research and extension to facilitate coopera- 
tion between colleges and churches. This would make 
the college more useful to the community and the 
church. Other proposals are a revamping of the cur- 
riculums in the 38 Christian colleges and five semina- 
ries of India, with aim to give emphasis to a more 
distinctly Christian attitude; secure a more adequate 
staff making closer social contacts possible; and the 
discovery and training of more Indian leaders for 
service in the church. The boards are to act on these 
proposals. 

The Friday morning session closed the Conference. 
There were various matters of business, including the 
passage of resolutions on temperance, world peace, 
entering the world court, and calling on the boards 
to give all possible support to the Conference on Dis- 
armament. Dr. P. H. J. Lerrigo, of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, was elected chairman of the Conference 
as he already was of the Committee of Reference and 
Counsel. He is rightly regarded as one of the ablest 
of the present day leaders, and possesses the confidence 
and affection of his associates in all the denominations. 

The closing inspirational addresses were by Prof. 
D. D. T. Jabavu of Africa on “The meaning of the 
cross in the life of the world today,” and by Dr. 
Franklin, who dealt with the question, “Can we go 
further without sharing more fully the sufferings of 
Christ?” Both messages were searching. Prof. Jabavu, 
who exercises a very wide influence, spoke of the 
oneness of the African’s mind, and said religion was 
interwoven with his life. He pictured the self-forget- 
fulness, self-sacrifice, humility and unselfishness of the 
African’s life, and thought he had something perhaps 
to give us of the West. One trouble is that Africans 
mistake all white people coming from America as 
Christians, and the disillusion is painful. 


Dr. Franklin said that until we get a deeper experi- 
ence of the suffering Christ we cannot meet the chal- 
lenge of this hour. The Orient wants to know whether 
the meaning of the cross has so taken hold of us that 
we are living together in Christian fellowship without 
regard to race or color or social circumstance. It was 
a serious and thoughtful close, and adjournment fol- 
lowed prayer and benediction. 

The registration was reported as delegates 164, 
associates 61, a total of 225, as against 278 last year, 
with 57 boards represented. 


Conference Notes 


In connection with the report of the International 
Missionary Council, Dr. John R. Mott, its chairman, 
made one of his most impressive and comprehensive ad- 
dresses. That he is the missionary statesman of his gen- 
eration none will question. He said the International 
Council is composed of 28 bodies like the present. 
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Evangelism holds central place. He spoke of the Coun- 
cil’s interest in the Kingdom of God Movement in 
Japan, which it aids by securing gifts. He rejoiced in 
having helped Kagawa to come to this country recently, 
to spread his Kingdom vision. He answered an inquiry 
concerning the Laymen’s Foreign Mission Inquiry, ex- 
pressing his belief that the inquiry would be sympathetic 
as well as thorough, and that it would align anew the 
strength of the leading laymen with the missionary 
forces, laying a new basis for future development. Dr. 
Mott is in stimulating touch with the vast Christian mis- 
sionary enterprises that call for an expenditure of more 
than $52,800,000 annually. The Council operates on a 
budget of $40,000. 

Dr. William Axling, called upon to speak briefly of 
the Kingdom of God Movement in Japan, in which he 
is one of Kagawa’s chief lieutenants, said it is an all 
Christian Movement in which 1300 out of 1800 Protes- 
tant churches had put on campaigns, and practically all 
will have cooperated before the three years are over. 
It is nationwide in its scope. It is all-inclusive in its 
mission to capture the untouched areas of life. It is 
church centered, but lifts the Movement out of the nar- 
row confines of denominationalism. It is full orbed. 
It majors in evangelism; it is a folk message; it lays 
heavy emphasis on oral proclamation, but does not for- 
get that there is a group life. Its task embraces prac- 
tical questions of work, wages, hours, questions of cap- 
italism, education, peasant gospel schools, intensive 
rural field training. Its dynamic is Christ and the 
Cross. Every crusader believes profoundly that Jesus ' 
alone can save. This five minutes was like a fresh 
breath from the heights. 


Conference Sayings 


Rural uplift is the very essence of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. We must frame the gospel message in 
such clarity as to meet the peasant mind.—K. L. Butter- 
field. 

The woman’s movement in the Far East is revealing 
the tremendous possibilities in the development of the 
mother instinct of the race——Dr. Buck. 

Beware of the superiority complex. Dr. Tagore said: 
“If you would serve my people, be absolutely at one 
with them.” 

In Japan whatever field a man enters he must have a 
passion for people. Christianity is on trial. In the 
changing function of the missionary, the question is 
whether it is possible for the missionary to broaden his 
base and live where the common people live-—William 
Axling. 

Christian youth mist be convinced of the worthwhile- 
ness of new world missions or of new world mission- 
aries. Wherever human personality is being damaged, 
wherever human life can be lightened by health, knowl- 
edge, laughter, there is the missionary and the message 


needed..—O. M. Buck. 
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Personal and Impersonal 


Miss ANNE SEESHOLTZ, the new executive secretary 
of the Council of Women for Home Missions, is a 
member of the United Lutheran Church. After receiving 
the B.A. degree from Western Reserve University and 
the M.A. from Columbia, she spent some time as a 
graduate exchange student in theology in Marburg, 
Germany. Her practical experience includes eight 
years teaching history and mathematics in Canton High 
School, Ohio, combined with volunteer church work 
with young people and several years in educational and 
Y. W. C. A. work in city and student associations, fol- 
lowed by work with the National Student Christian 
movements in this country and China, and later in the 
Education and Research Division of the National 
Y. W. C. A., with particular responsibility for religious 
education. In addition to this rich experience, Miss 
Seesholtz was a member of the Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion for China of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions In- 
quiry. With the completion in January of her work 
for a Ph.D. degree at Columbia University in history 
and philosophy of religion, she assumed on February 1 
the duties of her new position. 


It Was a MATTER of regret rather than surprise that 
after completing his cross-continent trek with the Cov- 
ered Wagon and delivering his remarkable address on 
the Spirit of the Pioneer day after day, in all kinds of 
climate and conditions, Dr. G. Clifford Cress should 
have fallen prey to some form of infection which sapped 
his strength and had the effects of a low fever. He had 
thrown himself with enthusiasm into the exhaustive 
life of the Caravan, regarding this call to a peculiar and 
unique service as akin in source to his call to the min- 
istry in the pioneer days of his youth. He further drew 
on his physical reserves by writing for Missions the 
Diary of the Covered Wagon, which is still running in 
its pages with growing interest. Friends everywhere 
will be glad of the assurance that he is on the road to 
convalescence in Florida, where he went at the end of 
January. To thousands he has made the Spirit of the 
Pioneer a living flame of inspiration. 


THE PRESIDENT’S APPOINTMENT of Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke College, as a 
member of the Committee on Disarmament, was taken 
not only as a recognition of personal merit but also as 
a special compliment to American womanhood. This 
was the first time that a woman has been appointed on 
such a distinguished commission of world importance. 
Miss Woolley has won her place among the leading edu- 
cators of America without regard to sex. She has be- 
queathed something of her spirit and character to the 
generations of college girls who have shared in the cul- 
ture of Mount Holyoke’s ample life. While distinctly 
an educator, she has not failed to take an active interest 


in public affairs, and has stood always with the forces 
of righteousness on moral and religious issues. Ameri- 
can women gave her a great reception in New York 
just before her sailing, paying her high honor as their 
representative. 


Dr. Witi1aM Ax.inc of Japan was one of the out- 
standing personalities at the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. He had an instructive part in the Round Table, 
and by request gave a brief report concerning the 
Kingdom of God Campaign and its leader Kagawa. 
This will be referred to elsewhere. Dr. Axling came 
directly from Atlantic City to New York and a hospital, 
where an operation for appendicitis was found neces- 
sary and forthwith performed with success and promise 
of speedy recovery to health. It is good to know that 
this promise has been fulfilled. We know of no life 
more precious and important than this, humanly speak- 
ing, to the Kingdom of God and the missionary cause 
in Japan. 


Rev. Georce D. Josir, of Rangoon, writes (Novem- 
ber 24): Dr. and Mrs. MacNeill arrived here a week 
ago, and today are sailing for Calcutta. They are 
charming folks, and have very much endeared them- 
selves. Their presence alone has done much to cement 
the feeling of world-wide fellowship on the part of 
Baptists here with Baptists everywhere. Added to this 
have been the inspiring messages Dr. MacNeill has given 
while here. In Rangoon he preached at Judson College 
Sunday morning, and at Immanuel Baptist Church in 
the evening; while in the afternoon he addressed the 
vast gathering in Vinton Memorial Hall that came to 
do him and Mrs. MacNeill honor. They were right 
royally received on the part of this assembly. Dr. 
MacNeill’s sermons were forceful spiritual messages 
very deeply appreciated. 


Among the delegates present at Atlantic City the 
Baptists were in evidence in useful ways. Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo has been mentioned as chairman of the com- 
mittee on reference and counsel. Mrs. H. E. Goodman 
was chairman of the business committee. Mrs. Howard 
Wayne Smith, a vice-president of the Conference, pre- 
sided at one evening session. Mrs. C. D. Eulette was a 
member of the business committee, and gave the editor 
appreciated aid in taking notes. Dr. Franklin was on 
Round Table and Program, and Candidate Secretary 
Alden, on the Round Table, gave a clear account of 
what the secretaries’ committee is doing to prepare a 
standard application and form that shall make clearer 
the qualities and aptitudes and attitudes and specialized 
training which should be possessed by the men and 
women who are called of God to give their lives to the 
cause that is still one of humanity’s highest and noblest. 
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Student Volunteer Convention Side Lights 


Although the registered attendance was only about 
half of that at Detroit four years ago; showing again 
how the long arm of the financial depression extends 


its blighting touch to every phase of human activity, 
nevertheless the fine spirit, enthusiasm, program excel- 
lence, and other features were well up to the standard 
of the ten previous Student Volunteer Movement con- 
ventions. These had met as follows: Cleveland 1890, 
Detroit 1894, Cleveland 1898, Toronto 1902, Nashville 
1906, Rochester 1910, Kansas City 1914, Des Moines 
1920, Indianapolis 1924, and Detroit 1928. Detroit 
and Cleveland share honors in each having twice enter- 
tained this inspiring gathering of future missionaries. 
* * *% 


Youth knows how to sing. It was inspiring to hear 
these young people sing the great hymns of the church, 
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like “Christ for the world we sing,” and “Lead on, O 
King Eternal.” The last mentioned was the opening 
hymn of the Convention. The third stanza was sung 
with spirited fervor. Possibly the reason was that for 
them it epitomized life’s highest purpose: 

Lead on, O King Eternal, we follow, not with fears, 

For gladness breaks like morning where’er Thy face 

appears. 
Thy cross is lifted o’er us; we journey in its light; 
The crown awaits the conquest; lead on, O God of might. 
* *% * 


D. D. T. Jabavu, Negro missionary among the rural 


Bantu of South Africa, left Pt. Elizabeth on the South 





African coast November 23 and traveled 10,000 miles 
to reach the Buffalo Convention. Eighteen years ago 
he visited America as the guest of Booker T. Washing- 
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ton. Mr. Jabavu enjoyed his first meal in an American 
cafeteria Wednesday in the Statler Hotel. He has long 
served as a mediator between the blacks and whites in 
one of the deadliest racial friction points in the world 
—the Bantu region of South Africa. He also is blessed 
with a fine sense of humor. In referring to his own 
appearance on the program and to Mr. Kirby Page’s 
black picture of world conditions, he said that the 
Convention program needed a black man to complete 
the somber color scheme. 


* * * 


The Convention began each morning and closed each 
evening with a prayer service. The morning services 
were in charge of Bishop Remington of Oregon. The 
evening services were led by students, one Negro, one 
Indian and three Americans. One of the last mentioned 
was Miss Edith Lerrigo, daughter of Home Secretary 
P. H. J. Lerrigo of the Foreign Mission Society. On 
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another evening the session closed impressively by the 
students repeating in unison the challenging watch- 
word of the Movement, “It is my purpose, God willing, 
to give my life to Christian missionary service abroad.” 


* * * 


As at former conventions, one afternoon was set apart 
for denominational meetings. About 100 Baptist stu- 
dents gathered in the Prospect Avenue Church for a 
conference with Candidate Secretaries Paul E. Alden 
and Helen Tufts of our two foreign societies. Brief 
addresses were made by Secretary J. C. Robbins, Mis- 
sionaries H. I. Frost of Bengal-Orissa, E. H. Clayton 
of China, Elizabeth Vickland of Assam, Fred Ford of 
the Philippines, and at the supper table by William 
Axling who had just arrived from Japan. Here was a 
choice company of young men and women, brought up 
in Baptist homes, looking forward to service on Baptist 
mission fields. 


tates 2 7 anada, meeting in the Broadway Auditorium at Buffalo, December 30, 1931, to January 3, 1932 
| 
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Home Mission Meetings in Canada 


By COE HAYNE and MRS. O. R. JUDD 


HOR the first time since their organization the Home 
Missions Council and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions held their annual meetings in Canada. 
The sessions—January 4-6 in Toronto—may not have 
been attended by as many delegates as have gathered 
in other years at points nearer the various denomina- 
tional headquarters in the United States, but the local 
church workers were present in unusually large num- 
bers. The Canadians were given prominent places on 
the program and added greatly to its interest. The 
welcome extended to the delegates from across the 
border was expressed in several fine ways, including 
an automobile tour about the city, followed by a com- 
plimentary dinner served at the Granite Club. 

Declaring that the primary problems confronting 
home missions today lie in the realm of dynamics rather 
than that of mechanics, Dr. John McDowell, president 
of the Home Missions Council, in the first joint session 
of the two Councils, gave a stirring introduction to the 
two addresses that followed, one by Rev. Robert B. 
Cochrane, secretary of the Board of Home Missions of 
the United Church of Canada, and the other by Mrs. 
Orrin R. Judd of New York, president of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. Both speakers cited 
many instances of devoted service on home mission 
fields. Dr. McDowell gave the keynote. He said in part: 

Home missionary work is the urgent and immediate 
duty of the Christian Church. The evil that lies at the 
heart of the nation and the world is a moral evil, and it 
will only be driven out by a moral conqueror. The Gospel 
of Christ meets this evil with the prayer, “Create in me, 
O God, a clean heart, and renew a right spirit within me.” 
This does not imply that Christianity is indifferent to right 
conditions, but that we have learned from experience that 
right conditions are impossible without the clean heart and 
the right spirit. Regeneration, therefore, of the individual 
is the basis of all moral progress and enlightenment, the 
necessary first step toward every good, whether personal 
or public, social or political, commercial or religious. 


Dr. McDowell pointed out that the Christian churches 
today are called upon to meet increasing responsibilities 
in the face of declining incomes, a situation that de- 
mands unprecedented sacrifices in order to maintain 
past levels of effectiveness. 

Reports of committees revealed that many factors 
have combined to deepen the concern of the churches 
for constructive comity and positive cooperation. “A 
sober realization of the difficulty of the task confronting 
the church today,” stated the report on Comity and Five 
Year Programs, “has made us all increasingly anxious 
to demonstrate to the country the spiritual and practical 
unity of the churches represented in these Councils. 
The Home Missions Congress, in Washington, in 1930, 


lifted us to a new high ground. The widespread study 
of the findings of that Congress has made an important 
contribution to the education of our people for effective 
cooperation. The values in the Five Year Program are 
cumulative. The actual accomplishments to date may 
seem meager in comparison with the task before us, 
but they are portents for the future. Ii is our considered 
judgment that this program has fully justified the 
effort which has been expended upon it.” 

The report brought out that three interesting local 
cooperative projects have been developed during the 
year in exceptional situations. The first of these is the 
cooperative and religious center at Boulder City. This 
is the community in southeastern Nevada which has 
arisen from the construction of the Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River. This project will take from five to 
seven years to complete. During that period there will 
be on the average at least 3,000 men engaged, who with 
their families present an appealing opportunity for a 
cooperative religious program. At present seven de- 
nominations are cooperating in the underwriting of the 
budget for the employment of a man as pastor and 
director of this cooperative project. Rev. Thomas E. 
Stevenson has been on the ground since October Ist. 

The second is the church in Radburn, N. J. This 
represents a union of five denominations which after 
two years of existence reports that it has affiliated with 
it approximately 60 per cent of the Protestant families 
of the community. The third project is at Raburn Gap, 
Georgia, where a program has been worked out in- 
volving the cooperation of the churches of three denomi- 
nations with a large farm school. 

Prof. J. R. Watts, of Queen’s Theological College, 
Kingston, Ontario, expressed the opinion that there 
was still considerable over-churching in rural commu- 
nities in Canada. He asserted that the country church 
problem would always remain acute “until agriculture 
as an industry has been rescued from its Cinderella-like 
position to human vocations.” 

Dr. Charles H. Sears, chairman of the Committee on 
the City and New Americans, pointed out the social 
unrest and economic stress in American cities and the 
changed religious outlook ranging from pronounced 
irreligion to more marked religious devotion. He called 
upon the Home Mission Councils to challenge city 
churches and Christian organizations to exert their lead- 
ership in behalf of law and order in American cities, 
and called attention to the influence of social conditions, 
and particularly of lawlessness in American cities, upon 
the acceptance of Christianity in Japan, China and 
India. In behalf of his committee he called upon the 
Home Mission Councils to authorize a three days 
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conference on the City Church, to be held in Chicago, 
November 28-30, 1932, as one of the Pre-World Fair 
Religious Conferences. 

The work with Indians in Canada was presented by 
Mrs. H. A. Lavell and Mrs. D. T. L. McKerroll of 
Canada, and in the States by Dr. Frank A. Smith, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Indian Work, and 
Miss Helen M. Brickman, former director of Indian 
work. The statement was made that the Indian popu- 
lation of Canada, now something over 108,000, is 
peaceful and happy, and more and more showing an 
interest in public affairs. The Christian Church through 
its missionary contacts and processes of education and 
training along many practical lines has done much to 
develop in these people a spirit of contentment and 
desire to make something of their lives. All the 
churches in Canada have had a share in the work of 
Indian missions. The Roman Catholics were first on 
the field and nearly half the Indian population of 
Canada is Catholic. The Anglican Church leads the 
Protestant denominations in numbers. The Presbyte- 
rians have a long record of splendid work and the 
United Church of Canada, through one of its constituent 
bodies, dates its work for Indians back to 1824. 

The report of the Joint Committee brought out the 
fact that certain definite objectives for the religious 
program in the Government schools have been upper- 
most during the last few years, and definite progress 
toward these goals made. In the great effort to lead 
Indian boys and girls into a knowledge of and love 
for Jesus Christ, church and worship services, Sunday 
school classes, denominational meetings, religious clubs, 
and week-day courses in religious education, have been 
emphasized and strengthened. In order to develop 
religious leadership, increasing responsibility for plan- 
ning and assisting in the religious program has been 
given to the Indian young people themselves, and in 
several of the schools real initiative has been shown. 

The report of the Committee on Jewish and Christian 
relations, presented by Dr. J. S. Conning of New York, 
emphasized the necessity by Christians of understanding 
and appreciating their Jewish neighbors. The duty of 
opposing anti-Semitism in every form, and of inter- 
preting Christianity to Jews in terms of sympathy and 
kindness was urged. In such a field of human relations, 
it is the life that counts, he contended, reporting that 
there were 20,000 Jews in Protestant churches in 
America, 60,000 in Europe and 60,000 in Roman Cath- 
olic churches in Europe. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell in his address at the 
dinner Tuesday evening, January 5, stoutly defended 
the Church’s right to have a voice in all matters per- 
taining to national and international welfare. Speaking 
on “The Place of the Church in Democracy,” he con- 
tended that the Church should not be muzzled in its 
attempt to voice the Christian attitude with regard to 
war, disarmament, temperance and other problems. 
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A strong declaration in favor of a decrease in arma- 
ments and the immediate cooperation with and full 
membership in the World Court and the League of 
Nations was adopted in the closing joint session. The 
resolution follows: 


We cannot close this Council without adding our influ- 
ence to those who are attempting to create a warless world. 
We believe that war is irredeemably and wholly wrong; 
we believe that war and Christ travel opposite ways and 
stand at opposite poles in any possible moral universe. The 
Christian Church must be the chief agency for abolishing 
war, for to the Church is committed the gospel of love and 
brotherhood, of peace on earth and goodwill. We call upon 
all the churches to take an unequivocal and an unapologetic 
opposition to the spirit of militarism wherever it exists. 

We urge upon the government of the United States the 
necessity of immediate cooperation with and full member- 
ship in the World Court and the League of Nations and 
that every power be used to influence all the signatory 
nations to faithfully carry out their obligations in the 
Peace Pact. We believe that the replacing of national 
armaments with international understanding and goodwill 
is the first step to economic welfare. We are firmly con- 
vinced that until the Christian nations abolish official mur- 
der as a means of settling disputes, we shall progressively 
fail in commending Christianity to the other peoples of 
the world. The Christian Church must lead in the abolition 
of war or prove itself inadequate to the needs of the world 
today and tomorrow. 

Other resolutions adopted included one favoring a sub- 
committee on comity composed of representatives of both 
Councils to which may be brought on appeal cases for 
advisory judgment after local efforts for adjustment have 
failed. The great need of a more effective week-day reli- 
gious education program in rural public schools was recog- 
nized. The Boards at work in Latin America were asked to 
make a fresh study of their cooperative relationships and 
opportunities and to organize in Cuba a Union Theological 
Seminary similar to the one now maintained in Porto 
Rico. The Indian Office was commended for “ability, hon- 
esty, and unselfishness” in the conduct of public business 
and the care of Indians. It was recommended that boards 
having no Indian work assist financially in the conduct of 
religious education in Indian schools as now fostered by 
the Joint Indian Committee of the two Councils. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Home Missions Council: President, Rev. John McDowell, 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions, New York; vice- 
president, Ernest M. Halliday, Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, New York; treasurer, A. M. Behrens, New 
York; recording secretary, Jay S. Stowell, Methodist Board 
of Home Missions, Philadelphia; executive secretary, Wil- 
liam R. King, New York. 

Council of Women for Home Missions: President, Mrs. 
Orrin R. Judd, Northern Baptist, Brooklyn; honorary pres- 
ident, Mrs. George W. Coleman, Northern Baptist, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; first vice-president, Mrs. Philip M. Ross- 
man, United Lutheran, New York City; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Methodist, Ocean Grove, 
N. J.; third vice-president, Mrs. Fred S. Bennett, Presby- 
terian, U. S. A., Englewood, N. J.; recording secretary, Miss 
Julia Florance, Reformed in America, New Brunswick, 
N. J.; treasurer, Mrs. Edwin W. Lentz, Reformed in U. S., 
— Pa.; executive secretary, Miss Anne Seesholtz, New 
York. 
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Council of Women for Home Missions 
By Mrs. Orrin R. Jupp, President 


From the moment of arrival in Toronto there was 
no question as to the wisdom of the decision to go so 
far from headquarters to the annual meeting. The 
genial welcome, the cordial hospitality enveloped the 
delegates, as it were, in an atmosphere of good will 
and friendly fellowship tonic in its effect. The close 
contact with the Canadian friends in their own home 
proved an inspiration. At each session of the women’s 
meeting worship periods were conducted by Miss Bessie 
MacMurchy, corresponding secretary of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. These were mountain top experiences. 

At the opening session Miss Anne Seesholtz was 
elected executive secretary of the Council, to follow 
Miss Florence Quinlan, who resigned in April last. 

There was cause for rejoicing in the financial report. 
A year ago for the first time the Council had been com- 
pelled to borrow money. As a result of watchful plan- 
ning both of finance committee and faithful workers 
at headquarters, the debt of $3,000 was replaced by a 
balance in every department. 

Three periods were set apart for forums to discuss 
such topics as: The cooperative work of boards through 
the Council, young people and home missions, mission 
study courses, leadership training, local church women, 
and cooperation with the Home Missions Council. The 
adventure of the Council into the service of migrant 
groups commands the enthusiastic participation of wo- 
men’s boards and enlists each year from college classes 
young women eager to spend the summer weeks with 
the boys and girls in a primitive Christian center. The 
program includes toothbrush drill, health talks, Bible 
stories, handwork, games, picnics, swimming, clinics, 
perhaps also family nights and mothers’ meetings. Ten 
stations conducted in the eastern states are distributed 
over New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and New York. 
Nearer the western shores are stations in Colorado, 
Oregon, Washington and California. The newest station 
opened last summer at Brant, New York, was under- 
taken on the initiative of a few earnest Christian women 
whose hearts were touched by the story of what such 
work had accomplished in other places. Wherever this 
work has been undertaken, it has commended itself to 
the employers, whose cooperation has steadily increased 
until this year their contributions have amounted to 37 
per cent of the total expenditures for the migrant work. 


The Council has always given much thought and 
emphasis to the training of mission leadership among 
the women of the churches. The four conferences 
existing twenty-five years ago have grown to more than 
a score, and their success has stimulated the establish- 
ment of other schools under independent or denomina- 
tional auspices. A noteworthy development has been 
that of local institutes for the training of leaders 
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within the limits of a county or state. In cooperation 
with the Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions and the Missionary Education Movement the 
Council has been actively engaged in the study and 
promotion of leadership training. Three committees 
hitherto appointed jointly by the Council and Federa- 
tion now include also representation from the National 
Council of Federated Church Women—the committees 
on Conferences and Schools of Missions, on Interna- 
tional Relations, and on World Day of Prayer. A 
joint committee on Race Relations has also been set up. 

In reporting for the World Day of Prayer the com- 
mittee registered its conviction that prayer is truly 
dynamic, having witnessed its spread from country. to 
country until on February 20, 1931, Christians in more 
than two score countries had joined the fellowship of 
united intercession. It was announced that Mrs. C. C. 
Chen of China is the author of the program for March 
3, 1933, and that the Call to Prayer will be prepared 
by an American Indian. 

The Council records with genuine satisfaction its 
cooperation with the National Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. In a recent effort to secure a million 
signatures of women in favor of drastic reduction in 
armaments to be sent to the International Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva, a quota of 30,000 was assigned 
to the Council. The actual returns were more than 
78,000, the combined returns of the Council and Fed- 
eration amounting to more than 140,000, the largest 
returns made by any one of the organizations coop- 
erating in the National Committee. This gratifying 
result is partly attributable to the interest of women’s 
church groups in the study of Florence Brewer Boeckel’s 
book, The Turn Toward Peace, published by the Coun- 
cil and the Missionary Education Movement during 
the year, and the use of the program, “Blessed are the 
Peace Makers.” Recommendations were made by the 
committee on international relations and adopted by 
the annual meeting that the boards actively promote 
programs on peace and international relations as a 
part of their missionary program, and that forums on 
international and race relations be promoted in con- 
ferences and schools of missions. 

In order to extend the influence of the Home Missions 
Congress, the Council of Women cooperated in a series 
of continuation conferences under the leadership of 
Dr. William R. King, executive secretary of the Home 
Missions Council. Cincinnati, Seattle, Portland, Oak- 
land, Berkeley, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, 
were the cities reached. Conferences are being planned 
for the near future, beginning with Indianapolis. The 
Council gave earnest consideration during the year to 
the question of closer cooperation with the Home Mis- 
sions Council. This is both desirable and necessary, 
and it is hoped that the work of the year will record a 
greater degree of cooperation in the tasks which are 
common to both bodies. 
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Missionary Receipts Stand at 90 Per Cent 


The latest complete records of receipts for the unified 
missionary budget cover eight months of the fiscal year, 
for which period the amount was substantially 90 per cent 
of the receipts for the corresponding months last year. 
The exact amount that came in during the eight months 
this year was $2,232,597; last year, $2,492,098. The 
prevailing conditions have adversely affected giving in 
every state convention in the Northern Baptist area, 
without exception, though not in a uniform degree. 
State organizations are vigorously entering into the 
Maintenance Movement in the hope of bringing up 
receipts at least to the level of last year, before the 
end of April. 


Another Visitor from the South 


In a spirit of reciprocity, Dr. F. F. Brown of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., executive secretary of the Promotion Com- 
mittee of the Southern Baptist Convention, came north 
to help along the Community Every Member Canvass. 
Dr. Brown joined Dr. W. H. Bowler in a ten-day trip 
that began at Charleston, W. Va., February 15, and 
extended as far west as Chicago. They met the chair- 





F. F. BROWN, D.D. 


men, canvassers and other workers in each of the 
areas visited. 

Dr. Brown is pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Knoxville. During the eleven years he has been there 
the church has erected a $500,000 building, which is 
paid for with the exception of a few thousand dollars 
to be paid off in the next two years. Extensive build- 
ing operations did not cause any falling off in contri- 
butions to missions. Although the First Church of 
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Knoxville is not the largest in the Southern Convention, 
nevertheless its budget for missions leads all the rest. 
The total budget for 1932, including $23,000 on the 
building, is $122,000 and of this amount $70,000 goes 
to missions, the same contribution that has been made 
regularly in recent years, although the business slump 
has been as painfully evident in Knoxville as else- 
where. When the Southern Convention adopted the 
simultaneous Every Member Canvass plan, Dr. Brown 
was selected as executive secretary of the new Promo- 
tion Committee and his church gave him leave of 
absence until next May, also agreeing to pay his salary 
in the meantime. Dr. Brown is a native of North Car- 
olina and was graduated from the Southern Baptist 
Seminary at Louisville in 1913. 


Pastors Help Maintenance Movement 


Dr. John Snape left his pulpit in Baptist Temple, 
Los Angeles, to be served by a supply while he made 
a tour in the interest of the Maintenance Movement. He 
spoke in Denver, Omaha, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. In 
Denver the meeting resulted in pledges for missions 
that aggregated more than $1,000; in Des Moines donors 
were enrolled who pledged the income of 125 days. 
Throughout the tour Dr. Snape aroused active interest 
in the support of our missions and the prevention of 
a retreat. 

The meetings that were held on this tour illustrate 
accurately the spirit of the Maintenance Movement—a 
meeting definitely planned to produce definite results, 
with the distribution, signing and collection of cards 
as a logical climax. This is the only sort of procedure 
that will get us anywhere in the task of protecting our 
missionary work against the losses due to present 
financial conditions. 

The purpose of the Maintenance Movement is to 
obtain from every Baptist who is employed or has an 
income from any source, a substitute gift—that is a 
gift made in place of one who would otherwise give 
but under present circumstances cannot—over and 
above all other gifts of the donor for this year. A 
minimum of one day’s income is suggested for this 
substitute gift. 

Missionary minded pastors throughout the denomi- 
nation are taking up the plan with zeal and several of 
the most prominent ones will follow the example of 
Dr. Snape and speak in other pulpits than their own. 

A special envelope, which is also suitable for the 
Easter offering, has been prepared and can be obtained 
from state offices. A leaflet on the Maintenance Move- 
ment will also be supplied on request. 
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An Easter Prayer 


O God, our Father, we thank Thee for the gift of Thy 
Son, our Saviour, who has brought life and immortality 
to light and inspired the joy and hope of Easter Day. 
We thank Thee for the testimony of the empty tomb 
and the angel’s message, “He is not here, for he is 
risen.” May the light and comfort of that message shine 
into every sorrowing heart of earth this day. May the 
resurrection pledge bring its vision of glad reunions, 
and the voice of the Risen Lord be heard saying, “I am 
the resurrection and the life; he that liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.” Because of this great truth of 
the life beyond death, may we live the life here more 
thoughtfully and worthily, seeking diligently to know 
Thy will, and the strength to do it through the presence 
and aid of Thy Holy Spirit. Grant unto Thy messengers 
in the mission fields, Our Father, that they may be able 
to bring the Easter light and hope to multitudes who 
have never known its joy and peace. Inspire all our 
hearts anew with living faith in this gospel of the living 
Christ, who for our redemption gave Himself to death 
on the cross, that by rising out of death He might assure 
us that we shall rise to be with Him where He is, and 
be made like Him.—Amen. 


The Pledge of Immortality 


Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more; 
death hath no more dominion over him. 

For in that he died, he died unto sin once; but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God. 

Likewise reckon ye yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Christ is risen from the dead, and become the first 
fruits of those who slept. 


Easter Thoughts 


When friends have gone out from us joyously, I think 
we should go with them to the grave, not singing mourn- 
ful psalms, but scattering flowers. Christians are wont 
to walk in black, and sprinkle the ground with tears, 
at the very time when they should walk in white, and 
iilumine the way by smiles and radiant hope. The dis- 
ciples found angels at the grave of Him they loved; and 
we should always find them too, but that our eyes are 
too full of tears for seeing.—Beecher. 


Here the belief in immortality must rest before the 
revelation of the personal life in its full power, at its 
highest and its best in the Son of man. Here reasoning 
from nature ends, and faith abides, at the last ascent of 
life, on the height where He to whom the Spirit was 
given without measure looked up into the heavenlies 
and knew the Father. The sciences must take account of 
the perfection of life in the person of Christ. We cannot 
live and die as though the sun had not risen, but the 











light of His Spirit now fills our skies . .. No full and 
final answer to our human questionings of life and 
death and the world to come can be given except in the 
presence of the perfect manifestation of life in the Man 
of men, as we behold His glory, even the glory of the 
Father which was from the beginning—the glory that 
invests all lives which are lived in the same mind that 
was in Him.—Newman Smyth. 


As we sometimes peer through the Westward Win- 
dows, and think of our passage through the Sunset Gate, 
let us unfearingly trust ourselves to Him Who guides 
the birds in their long and uncharted migrations, and 
Whose purpose in coming to earth, in the long ago, was 


to be the Way and Truth and Life and Light and Love 


for our needy world. Thus following Him, we shall 
arrive at the Morning Gate, in His good time, to live 
forever with Him, and with all who are willing to be 
His friends.—George W. Truett. 


One great weakness of our Christian life today in our 
colleges and outside of our colleges is that we have 
thinned it out; we have crowded out the miracle and the 
mystery and the supernatural of it. We have made it 
just a veneer, a moral purpose or an admiration; and we 
have lost those great dynamic energies by which alone 
the thing can ever really be. “I am crucified with Christ: 
nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.”— 


Robert E. Speer. 


How Shall We Keep This Holy Day of Gladness? 


How shall we keep this holy day of gladness, 
This queen of days, that bitter, hopeless sadness 
Forever drives away? 
The night is past, its sleep and its forgetting; 
Our risen Sun, no more forever setting, 
Pours everlasting day. 
Let us not bring upon this joyful morning 
Dead myrrh and spices for our Lord’s adorning, 
Nor any lifeless thing; 
Our gifts shall be the fragrance and the splendor 
Of living flowers, in breathing beauty tender, 
The glory of our spring. 
And, with the myrrh, oh, put away the leaven 
‘Of malice, hatred, injuries unforgiven, 
And cold and lifeless form; 
Still, with the lilies, deeds of mercy bringing, 
And fervent prayers, and praises upward springing, 
And hopes pure, bright and warm. 
So shall this Easter shed a fragrant beauty 
O’er many a day of dull and cheerless duty, 
And light thy wintry way; 
Till rest is won, and patience, smiling faintly, 
Upon thy breast shall place her lilies saintly, 
To hail heaven’s Easter-day. 
—Emily Seaver. 
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The Work Brigade at Judson College 


Overcoming Inherited Prejudice against Manual Labor 


| dearggielg which has occupied 
much of my time and thought 
both during the hot season and since 
has been the establishment of a 
“work brigade” of boys who will 
work their way through college. It 
is perhaps impossible for you, in a 
social environment which respects 
and encourages labor of every kind, 
to imagine what moral courage is 
required on the part of these boys to 
wait on tables in the dining hall. 

The project was this: Twelve boys 
were to be given free board and room 
for waiting on tables and dusting 
furniture in the classrooms and the 
common rooms of the dormitories. 
They were to work under the direc- 
tion of the “Boarding Master,” who 
is responsible directly to the Prin- 
cipal, and not to the Dean of Men, 
but I was to assist in an advisory 
capacity, choose the boys for the 
work, and deal with the slackers. | 
also go over and wait on tables my- 
self, occasionally. It is a splendid 
opportunity of demonstrating the 
dignity and honor of labor to our 
students, steeped as they are in the 
Indian and Burmese prejudice against 
manual labor. 

The plan has the united support 
of the faculty, and various faculty 
members have taken every oppor- 
tunity to point out to possible scof- 
fers the good points of the idea. Mr. 
Gates, of Colby College, and I made 
chapel talks and told of our own 
experiences in working our way 
through college. Since we have both 
done a great variety of tasks, and 
added a few “human interest” stories, 
we received an interested hearing, 
and our speeches were thoroughly 
discussed afterwards, pro and con. 
A few days later a Burman Buddhist 
boy, one of the most important stu- 
dent leaders in college, came to me 
and asked if the boys who waited on 
the tables couldn’t be given other 
tasks, where they could keep out of 


By J. RUSSELL ANDRUS 


sight. He told the following story: 

“When I arrived I came to the 
Dining Hall early to see Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie (the boarding master) and I 
noticed these boys setting the tables. 
I supposed they were new servants 
at first, but when I asked Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie he said they were students. 
Sir, I felt so badly to think that stu- 
dents like myself were doing the 
work of servants! I couldn’t eat at 
all that first meal for thinking of it, 
and ever since I have never askéd 
them to bring me anything, but when 
I have wanted anything I have gone 
and gotten it myself... . Sir, I re- 
spected you for doing all the things 
you did in college except for one 
thing: J wouldn’t have scrubbed the 
kitchen floor of the women’s dor- 
mitory.” 

It may be difficult for you to un- 
derstand his psychology, but his is 
the normal viewpoint out here and 
ours is the abnormal. The student 
who corresponds to the Student Body 
President came to me to discuss vari- 
ous matters, and one item was that 
he was directed by his executive com- 
mittee to request me to have the boys 
working in the dining hall trans- 
ferred to less conspicuous work. So 
you see that our task is not an easy 
one, when the leading students, in 
many cases, have conscientious con- 
victions that we are cruel and heart- 
less in forcing their fellow students 
to demean themselves. It makes a 
little impression on them when we 
explain that a number of us are al- 
ready paying for the tuition or board 
of several students in addition to 
this, and that if the Work Brigade 
boys don’t do this work there will be 
no other means of aid for them, and 
some of them will have to leave col- 
lege for lack of funds. Some of the 
objectors would obviously rather 
have no college education than to 
purchase it on such humiliating 


terms. 





But what of the attitude of the 
twelve boys themselves? One is an 
Indian, whose father is from a low 
caste, and had a very humble occu- 
pation. This boy is very intelligent, 
but we have to pay all his expenses, 
even including clothes, as his father’s 
pension is only Rs. 13 ($5) a month. 
He slacked his work in the dining 
hall and asked to be transferred, as 
he felt superior to such work. He 
was told very firmly that he must 
get to work or leave. He did the 
former. The Karen boys have had 
to work in their own homes, and in 
their Karen High Schools, so they 
don’t mind working, if the others 
don’t deride them. They are prac- 
tically all Christians, and so a ref- 
erence to the Carpenter of Nazareth 
had some influence with them. Three 
Burman Buddhists are working, dust- 
ing classroom furniture, however, 
and their ordinary procedure is to 
get up before daylight and go over 
and do all their dusting before the 
first student arrives. They keep their 
occupation a deep, dark secret from 
their fellow Buddhists! Two of the 
boys are Chinese who have been re- 
cently converted to Christianity, and 
have been cast off by their parents. 
Chinese don’t have the anti-work 
prejudice of Indians and Burmans, 
and these boys set a good and cheer- 
ful example, and hold their heads 
high, not caring who sees them at 
work. They do their work well, and 
one of them even came and asked if 
there weren’t other tasks he could 
do to show his gratitude for a chance 
to earn an education. 

A Karen Christian in his final year 
in college volunteered to do any 
work of the work brigade. He is 
one of the best football players in 
the college, is very popular with his 
fellow students, and is on the Honor 
Roll for scholarship. Another fourth 
year Karen Christian, President of 
the Student Body, has now volun- 
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teered. He told me that if we would 
only expand the work brigade all the 
Karen boys in college would be glad 
to join. Recently the Indian mem- 
ber of the brigade came to say that 
he had been talking with the Burman 
boy who would have to leave college 
for lack of funds and the latter was 
now willing to work. The poor boy 
had been going about in a daze for 
several days, almost unable to eat 
and sleep, and trying to choke back 
the tears of humiliation, helplessness 
and anger. He himself came over 
and formally asked to be reinstated, 
so the brigade was expanded to make 
-room for him. His hostel “warden” 
reports him to be much happier and 
in a mental state to settle down to 
normal life again. | 

Two things stand out, in regard to 
the whole matter: the Christian stu- 
dents have shown an attitude toward 
the dignity of labor which is poles 
apart from that shown by the Bud- 
dhists and Hindus. This definite 
reaction of theirs is very decidedly 
a proof that Christianity has begun 
to change their inward lives. In the 
second place, the Hindu boy has now 
almost completely accepted the Chris- 
tian viewpoint toward labor and is 
lending his moral support to the re- 
maining Burman lad, who is himself 
adopting a changed attitude. We 
hope that many of them will come 
to see things in a different light. 





Baptist World Growth 


Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, General Sec- 
retary of the Baptist World Alliance, 
has furnished the following statistics 
concerning the world growth of the 


denomination as reported to the Baptist 
World Alliance at the close of 1931. 





Sunday 
Members of School 
Continent Churches Pupils 
NE scream be 662,410* 629,332* 
ee ee 389,575 169,587 
PEER: cs ge Sure. 85,182 32.893 
America: 
re 9,402,007 5,536,938 
Central and 
West Indies .. 70,020 59,599 
BOGE ida 605.6%. 42.643 39,719 
Australia and 
New Zealand.... 37,378 48,962 
ns ea eae 10,689,215 6,517,030 


*Excluding Russia. 
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He adds the following significant 
comments: 

(1) The most encouraging feature 
of the present report is that the totals 
of Sunday school pupils show an ad- 
vance in every continent. The largest 
numerical increase is in North America 
and the largest proportionate increase 
in South America. 

(2) The Church Membership shows 
an advance of approximately 80,000, of 
which the larger. part is in North 
America, though there is also advance 
in Europe, Asia, South America and 
Australasia. 








Foreign Mission Record 


SaILED 


From New York, December 31, a the 
Westernland, Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Tuttle 
and son, to Antwerp; later to Belgian 


Congo. 

From New York, January 15 on the Beren- 
garia, Miss Elna Forrsell, to Southamp- 
ton; from London, January 23, on the 
Modasa, for Assam. 

From New York, January 15, on the Penn- 
land, Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Smith, to 
Antwerp; later to Belgian Congo. 

From Vancouver, January 16, on the Em- 
press of Russia, Rev. Bruno H. Luebeck; 
Miss A. B. Sanderson, for South China. 

From Seattle, January 9, on the President 
Madison, Miss Ruth L. Harris, for the 
Philippine Islands. 


ARRIVED 


Dr. and Mrs. William Axling of Tokyo, 
Japan, in San Pedro, December 21. 


Diep 


Mrs. Elizabeth G. Loughridge, a retired 
missionary of India, in Salem, Oregon, 
December 10, 1931. 


Born 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes of Now- 
gong, Assam, a son, September 11. 

To Mr. and Mrs. D. O. Smith of Rangoon, 
Burma, a daughter, October 18. 

To Dr. and Mrs. G. W. Tuttle of Sona 
Bata, Belgian Congo, a son, October 25. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. M. Smith of Pyin- 
mana, Burma, a son, October 27. 

To Mr. and Mrs. S. V. Hollingworth of 
Bassein, Burma, a daughter, November 3. 

To Rev, and Mrs. S. S. Feldmann of Capiz, 
P. I., a daughter, November 11. 

To Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Phelps of Chengtu, 
W. C., a son, November 11. 

To Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman of Hanuma- 
konda, S.I., a Son; December 27. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. Lee Lewis of Toungoo, 
Burma, a son, January 16. 


MARRIED 


Rev. Ulric A. Lanoue and Miss J. Adelle 
Baldwin in Paris, France, December 19. 


APPOINTED 


Miss Elna Forrsell, at the September meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, in New York. 

Rev. Ernest L. Ackley and Miss Helen I. 
Lindquist, at the January Board Meeting 
of the General Society, in New York. 
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Africa and Central America show 
slight losses, but in the case of the 
former this is explained by the absence 
of any statistics regarding the German 
Baptist Mission in the French section 
of the Cameroons. 

It is satisfactory to note that British 
Baptists have had their due share of 
the advance in Europe. 

The figures from Asia are in view of 
disturbed political conditions peculiarly 
gratifying. In China the churches are 
holding their own; from India almost 
every district reports advance. 

(3) From Russia no statistics have 
been received. The Unions and Associ- 
ations of Baptist (and all other) 
churches in that country have been dis- 
solved by administrative action under 
the repressive laws of 1929. 

(4) The comment upon last year’s 
statistics must, despite the elements of 
encouragement, be repeated. It is still 
the case that in too many parts of the 
world Baptists are “marking time,” and 
there is little evidence that the churches 
are availing themselves of their infinite 
resources in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A Significant 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
“Teekaya,” the organ of the Bap- 
tists of Estonia, publishes special 
articles with excellent portraits of 
the Rev. Adam Podin and his wife, 
Mrs. Emilie Podin, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the opening of his re- 
markable mission work for lepers 
and prisoners. The articles are illus- 
trated by numerous pictures, includ- 
ing one of the birthplace of Mrs. 
Podin and another of a reception 
given by a group of lepers to whom 
Mr. Podin has dedicated so large a 
part of his activities. Another aspect 
of his work is commemorated by a 
picture of the building in Keila 
which has been the home of the 
Estonian Baptist Seminary for eight 
and a half years. There is also in- 
cluded a view of the fine new Semi- 
nary building recently acquired. 
Economic conditions in Estonia are 
exceedingly difficult, but there is no 
country in which the work of the 
Gospel is sustained with firmer res- 
olution and more general self-denial. 
Nor are there anywhere workers of 
finer spirit than Mr. and Mrs. Podin. 
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NEW BOYS’ 


DORMITORY AT HENZADA BURMAN MISSION, ERECTED AT A COST OF RS. 20,000. 





FUNDS RAISED ENTIRELY IN BURMA. 


PUPILS, LEFT TO RIGHT, ONE THIRD, PRIMARY SCHOOL; CENTER THIRD, MIDDLE SCHOOL: RIGHT THIRD, HIGH SCHOOL 


Material and spiritual 
progress at Henzada 


A worthy memorial to Dr. I. B. 
Mower, late Secretary of the Maine 
Baptist State Convention, is “Mower 
Hall,” at Henzada, Burma. His gift 
of $5,000.00 toward the erection of 
this Burman High School was supple- 
mented by gifts from interested peo- 
ple in Burma. The building was 
completed in 1930 and is the joy and 
pride of the Henzada Burman Mis- 
sion. A picture of the building ap- 
pears on page 130. 

The new Boys’ Dormitory, erected 
in 1931, is another building project, 
illustrated on this page, carried 


through by Dr. J. E. Cummings. “It 


is paid for,” he writes, “and the 
money came from Burma.” 

It has been the aim of our mission- 
aries at Henzada to develop both the 
educational and evangelistic work, 
realizing that the one complements 
the other and thus advances the work 
of both. 

The Henzada Burman Preachers’ 
Class of 1931 shows the personnel of 
the evangelistic force. In the upper 
photograph also on page 130 are four 
ordained preachers and six graduates 
of the Burman Seminary, all workers 
in this field. Other lay workers are 
pictured. Ma Mary, one of the ablest 
and most spiritually minded women 
in the work is seated fourth from the 


left in the front row. She has trans- 
lated “The Meaning of Prayer,” by 
Dr. H. E. Fosdick, into the Burmese, 
and is one of the teachers of the 
Preachers’ Class. Ma Tha Ya, seated 
at her right, is a Bible Woman, sup- 
ported by the Baptist Burman Wo- 
man’s Missionary Society. Miss Inez 
Crain, Mrs. Cummings and Dr. Cum- 
mings are seated in the front row. 


New Baptist Church 
in Poland 

The Polish Baptists have acquired 
a new place of worship in the capital 
city of Warsaw. The: building is 
situated in Wolska Strasse (No. 46) 
and was to be dedicated on the first 
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of November. This is an exceedingly 
important forward movement. The 
Polish Baptist Church in Warsaw 
came into existence a few years after 
the war under the leadership of Rev: 
B. Spalek, and has steadily grown, 
but its accommodation has been sadly 
inadequate. The acquisition of a 
new home is at once a register of 
progress and the opening of a larger 
opportunity. 


Recent happenings of interest 
at Bacone College 


The Indian students are organizing 
their own clubs. Each club has a 
faculty sponsor and meetings are be- 
ing held every Saturday evening. The 
clubs formed so far include several 
of a very practical character aimed 
to assist progressive American Indian 
youth in their preparation for helpful 
leadership after they leave Bacone. 
The board of directors, organized a 
year ago, with a membership of 25, 
has for its aim the training of direc- 
tors for choirs, orchestras and other 
musical organizations. This is under 
the direction of F. F.. Fardig. The 
Science Club is under the supervision 
of Prof. R. C. Rohl. Miss Marion B. 
Ross will direct the Dramatic Club. 
Any student in the junior college is 
eligible for membership in these 
clubs. 

Miss Mary P. Jayne has completed 
thirty-five years of service as a mis- 
sionary among Oklahoma Indians. 
On November 4 members of the fac- 
ulty and students gathered at the 
home of Mrs. B. D. Weeks to cele- 
brate the anniversary. Miss Jayne 
began her work among the Arapaho 
and Cheyenne and spent some time 
among the Shawnees and at the Chil- 
occo Indian School before coming to 
Bacone to take charge of the older 
boys in Genetta Barnett Hall in 1925. 
A correspondent for the Bacone stu- 
dent publication has paid the follow- 
ing tribute to Miss Jayne: 

She is Mother and counselor, 


friend and comrade to these splen- 
did, stalwart Indian college boys. 
That little room in the heart of the 
hall is not only a place of counsel; 
it is also a study. For the habits of 
the girl schoolteacher have carried 
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through all the years of activity as a 
missionary and today the library of 
Mary P. Jayne is one of the most 
valuable in existence on Indian his- 
tory and tradition. By those who 
know, she is accounted one of the 
best informed persons on Indian life 
and history living today. In her lit- 
tle room, she has seen her dreams 
come true. ' To her there has come the 
reward of seeing the result of her 
own work. She has seen boys and 
girls come to Bacone who were the 
sons and daughters, grandsons and 
sranddaughters of those first Chris- 
tians whom she saw accept Christ in 
the pioneer days thirty years ago. 
Miss Margaret Dinsmore, a mem- 
ber of Bacone faculty, is serving as 
director of Home Economics Division 
of the Northeastern district of the 
Oklahoma Educational Association. 
Among the major extra-curricula 
activities carried on by the students 
of Bacone interest centers about the 
four musical organizations: The 
Bacone band, composed of both boys 
and girls; the college choir, with 26 
male and 20 female voices; the Boys’ 
Glee Club, known as “The Red 
Men’s” Glee Club, and the Girls’ Glee 
Club. All of these organizations 
have made an advancement that has 
brought them and their school into 


considerable prominence, not only in 
Oklahoma but in neighboring states. 


Lighting the torch of 
education in Nicaragua 


That veteran pioneer missionary in 
Spanish- America, Miss Eleanor 
Blackmore, tells a thrilling story of 
what can be done in emergency by 
heroic souls. She writes: 


Seeing the educational need of the 
young men, our fine teacher, Damain 
Cruz, has opened night classes in 
Leon, and by means of these we are 
getting in touch with a new set of 
folk, among them the brother of our 
pastor in Managua. Fifteen years or 
so ago the Pastor was converted but 
he has waited until now for the first 
break in his family. Friendly with 
our night school group, the brother 
now comes to church services and is 
so “near the Kingdom” that he gave 
a fine address in our last temperance 
meeting, thus publicly identifying 
himself with the gospel folk of this 
city. 

J put in about three weeks with 
our children to teach them their 
marching songs, etc., for that pro- 
gram but it was worth while. The 
little ones became enthusiastic and 
brought their parents. Men who are 
slaves of drink were delighted to hear 
from the lips of their children the 
gospel temperance message. Even 
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my parrot can sing whole verses of 
the songs! Can you imagine a coun- 
try without a cent for education in 
its budget? That is what we have 
this year as a result of the earth- 
quake. Municipal groups and indi- 
viduals are by their efforts mitigat- 
ing the evil somewhat, so J made my- 
self responsible for continuing the 
school in the Indian barrio of Sorti- 
aba where three families of believers 
live. The neighborhood is ignorant 
and fanatical. The Electric Light 
Company offered to install electricity 
free of expense to them, but they 
rose in a body and rejected it, pre- 
ferring to remain in the dark. For 
over a year we have tried cottage 
meetings there but never yet got near 
the door—let alone inside—of any 
homes but those of our own group. 


During the year six or eight new 
families have sent their children to 
school and we are making friends and 
getting a changed atmosphere en- 
tirely. Our program on Indepen- 
dence Day aroused great interest and 
I am hoping for better things still 
this new year. As teacher and nurse, 
Haydee Osegueda did splendid serv- 
ice there, but it was an emergency 
scheme, so when a permanent posi- 
tion opened for her after the terrible 
cyclone in Honduras, I let her go. 
She and I spent hours of prayer and 
thought before the decision was made, 
but the Lord set his seal on it by 
sending me that very day someone 
able to take over the work she was 
leaving. Within a week the pastor’s 
family asked if they could use part 
of the house to avoid whooping cough 
on all sides of them, so instead of a 


retreat it has been an advance. 
Praise God! 
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The Gospel and 
Unemployment in Japan 

From its earliest organization it 
has been the Tokyo Tabernacle’s 
policy and purpose, as an institution, 
to major on presenting the Gospel 
as a way of life. Through a far- 
reaching program of practical help- 
fulness it has endeavored to demon- 
strate in terms intelligible to every- 
one what the Gospel is and stands 
for in actual daily living. To this 
end it has striven to match every 
need with a definite program of 
Christian service both for the indi- 
vidual and for the community. 

During the past year the problem 
of unemployment has hung like a 
pall over Tokyo and has brought 
distress directly and indirectly to 
some 250,000 of its people. This 
created a situation which we could 
not ignore. An appeal was made to 
both foreign and Japanese friends for 
funds. Tents were erected on the 
ground of the Fukagawa Christian 
Center, floors were constructed and 
stoves provided and from December 
first until May first we gave 6,504 
free lodgings and furnished 13,008 
free meals to the unemployed of our 
area. 


1,225 different men were helped. 
820 of these were still in the prime 
of life, their ages running between 
20 and 40. The great majority of 
the remaining 405 were under 50. 
Seven of the total number were uni- 
versity men, 46 were Middle School 
graduates and only 65 had failed to 
go through the Primary School. 
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Twice a week special meetings 
were held for the unemployed and 
through music or a movie and a 
Gospel message we tried to dispel 
the sense of despair which gripped 
their souls and bring some color and 
cheer into their dreary existence. 
With the coming of warmer weather 
we started a wood pile and have been 
giving work to about fifteen men a 
day and charging them a nominal 
sum for meals and lodgings.—From 
a Report by William Axling. 


“The Best House in 
Hamtramck,” that is the aim 


Since coming to Friendship House 
in Hamtramck, Michigan, I can say 
that great things can be done in small 
quarters. Our plant is small and in- 
adequate in many ways, but we are 
endeavoring to meet a great need in 
our community. 


Today was Library Day. Before 
leaving Friendship House tonight we 
checked up and found that over 400 
books had gone out and about 300 
children had attended. The nearest 
public library is twenty blocks away, 
so you understand why our attend- 
ance is so large. While putting cards 
into the returned books today, I 
found written under our Friendship 
House stamp, with which we stamp 
all of our books, this in big letters, 
“The best house in Hamtramck.” This 
expresses the attitude of the children 
who come to us. 


My work is with all ages from 
kindergarten through high school. 
Of all my activities I enjoy my Sun- 
day morning worship and Sunday 
school class most of all. We have 
divided our Sunday school into two 
departments. I have the juniors and 
the intermediates. Because we have 
no regular church service at Friend- 
ship House, I am attempting to have 
a thirty-minute worship service before 
the Sunday school. We begin with 
the doxology, repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, and then have a story. It 
always does my heart good to see 
some of our boys, who are so annoy- 
ing at times, stand and sing the dox- 
ology and repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
They don’t all do it all of the time, 
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but enough of them take part to give 
me an inspiration. The attendance 
in my department last Sunday was 
80, the entire Sunday school num- 
bered 131. I teach a class of inter- 
mediate girls. There were 20 present 
last Sunday. We are using the Key- 
stone Graded Course, “The Great 
Leader.” My heart goes out to these 
girls, I do so much want them to see 
Jesus as the leader of their lives. 
One member of the class recently 
went forward in one of our Baptist 
churches when the appeal to follow 
Christ was given. She is a fine girl 
and a great help each Library Day. 
This girl is the first to make a defi- 
nite decision but there are others who 
are thinking.—Pearl Vilhauer. 


Camp fires and Church 
dedication in Belgian Congo 

Missionary Thomas Moody of Sona 
Bata sends the following account of 
a recent itinerary on his field. Camp 
fires, crowds, baptismal services, ex- 
amination of candidates, dedication 
of a new chapel, fifteen year con- 
trasts, all are covered in his cus- 
tomary terse and vivid style. 

When the fires were lighted under 
the palm trees, it looked like a great 
cathedral with the Southern Cross 
and all the glory of the heavens 
shining down. We had three 15- 
minute speeches by three of the 
younger preachers. On Saturday at 
9 A. M. we had our women’s meet- 
ing. We intended having it in the 
church but not more than two-thirds 
of the women could get in so we had 
to go out under the trees. We had a 
splendid meeting. The candidates 
have been examined and 49 have 
been received for baptism. These 
were baptized and received into the 
church Saturday afternoon. 

The Sunday meetings lasted five 
and a half hours with about a half 
hour respite after the first two speak- 
ers. The offering was 786 francs. 
The meetings have been a wonderful 
spiritual uplift to us all. There has 
been blessed Christian fellowship and 
whether under the palm trees in 
Congo or in a beautiful church it is 
the same. The people all left for 
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home Sunday after the services. In 
the evening we enjoyed a service 
with the town folk and children 
around the camp fire. 

Tuesday we came on to Nseto 
where they have built a nice brick 
chapel. We will have the opening 
and dedication Sunday. The chapel 
will not be large enough for the 
meetings so seats have been put up 
out in the grove. The church is on 
a hill, and the people are building 
between Nseto town and the chapel. 
They have built a small brick house 
for visiting. missionaries to live in. 

It was a good morning’s march 
from Kinlombo to here. Crossing a 
stream on two round sticks, one stick 
rolled over and down I went into the 
water. Fortunately we have good 
sunshine and I was nearly dry by 
the time we arrived here. 

Yesterday afternoon and today we 
are examining candidates for bap- 
tism. One hundred and five have 
been received. Three of the women 
were cripples, one could walk with 
a stick, the other two have walked 
for years on their hands and knees. 
It was pathetic to see them making 
their way down to the water. But 
their faces shone with a light from 
within, showing they were walking 
in the light of His love. 

Sunday morning we met in the 
grove, and formed in three lines. 
The missionary first, then the moungi 
(pastors), then deacons and deacon- 
esses, then teachers and the congre- 
gation. They marched in the center 
with a line of school children led by 
the Kinkoko and Kituengi school 
bands on either side. The mason and 
carpenter stood waiting at the church 
door and handed me the key. It took 
very few minutes for the church to 
be filled to overflowing. As there 
were no seats they all stood and not 
half of the people got in. At 9 
o’clock we had the other services in 
the grove. 

Fifteen years ago the Nseto church 
met in a native house about fifteen 
feet square—there was plenty of 
room for all the few Christians. Now 
they have a membership of over 
seven hundred, 
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THe Linc Tone Baptist Conven- 
tion of South China has as its new 
Executive Secretary, Mr. Lim Ex Toi. 
Mr. Lim is making a splendid start, 
according to word from the field, and 
has fine qualifications for such a 
position. The Retreat, in connection 
with the Association gathering re- 
cently held, was led by the new Sec- 
retary. 


John S. Pixley, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed by the Women’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society to head 
the staff at the Evelyn Briggs Cranska 
Memorial Hospital in Managua, 
Nicaragua. Dr. Pixley is a native of 
New York state and the son of a 
Baptist minister. He received his 
A.B. degree from Stetson University, 
De Land, Florida, and his medical 
degree from the New York Homeo- 
pathic Medical College, New York 
city. He has served fourteen months 
as an intern at the Gorgas Hospital, 
in Ancon, Panama Canal Zone. Dr. 
Pixley goes to fill a very important 
position in the mission work of Nica- 
ragua left vacant by Dr. W. J. Bing- 
ham, who because of ill health was 
forced to return to the States. 


After several months furlough 
three missionaries of the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society have returned 
to their stations in El Salvador. Miss 
Evalena McCutcheon is the director 
of Colegio Bautista in San Salvador, 
Miss Pearl Harris is a teacher in the 
new Baptist high school at Santa Ana, 
and Miss Maude McCarter is the 
nurse in charge of the Baptist Clinic 
in Santa Ana. 


On December 1, 1931, Miss Julia 
Shaff, formerly kindergartner at the 
Italian Baptist Community House in 
Philadelphia, was appointed by the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society to 
serve with Miss Faith Joice at the 
Christian Center in Locke. 
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The Evangelical Faith, edited by Dr. 
Austen K. de Blois, is a series of papers 
by the faculty of the Eastern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. 
The introduction is by President de 
Blois, in which he epitomizes the sov- 
ereign principles of the evangelical 
faith and characterizes the papers of 
the volume as no mere theological or 
controversial essays but rather practical 
efforts by scholars in their departments 
to translate their convictions concern- 
ing matters of elemental import into 
plain language that may be readily un- 
derstood by the layman, the everyday 
Christian and every seeker after truth. 
The ten Papers are on The Authority 
of the Book, by Prof. B. C. Taylor; 
Christ our Incarnate Lord, by Prof. 
W. W. Adams; Christ our Sacrificial 
Saviour, by Prof. J. A. Maxwell; the 
Resurrection of our Lord, by Prof. D. 
L. Jamison; Our Lord’s Return, by 
Prof. A. E. Harris; the Primacy of 
Faith in the Renewal of Life, by Prof. 
B. T. Livingston; the Primacy of Faith 
in the Completion of Character, by 
Prof. Q. R. Gorham; the Person and 
Work of the Holy Spirit, by Prof. H. W. 
Barras; the Church and the Kingdom, 
by Prof. W. T. Elmore; Spiritual Free- 
dom, by President de Blois. The last 
named sets forth the Baptist principles 
which create spiritual freedom — the 
worth of the individual, the free soul, a 
free conscience, a free confession of 
faith, a free church, a free church in a 
free state, and freedom and fellowship. 
This paper crowns the volume and is 
equally marked in style, spirit and in- 
terpretation of vital truth. A quality 
of the entire book is forthrightness and 
assurance of faith. No one who reads 
it will question where the teachers 
stand. (Judson Press; $1.50.) 


Sermons from the Psalms, by Clovis 
G. Chappell, make it plain why he 
preaches Sunday after Sunday before 
the largest congregation of his denomi- 
nation — the M. E. South — in South 
Houston, Texas. Sermons on Capital- 
izing our Calamities, Keeping our Foot- 
ing, A Radiant Certainty, Made for 
Mastery,The Transiency of Tears, Faint- 
ing, The Great Thirst, the Recovered 
Rapture, and the Sure Haven—these 


are alluring themes. The treatment is 
not less attractive than the themes. 
These may not be great sermons but 
they are real ones, reaching the head 
and touching the heart. One can 
imagine the power in them when backed 
by a strong and wholesome personality. 
Reading them somehow makes this re- 
viewer think of that great southern 
preacher, also of Texas, Dr. Truett. 
Perhaps it is the human element which 
so markedly belongs to them both. 
Good reading this, and an excellent 
refutation of the saying that sermons 
make dull reading. (Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville; $1.75.) 


He Is Here, by Charles M. Sheldon, 
is a sequel to that remarkable little vol- 
ume “In His Steps,” which was the best 
seller of its period forty years ago, has 
had two million and more copies 
printed in at least twenty-five languages, 
and has probably exerted as wide an 
influence as any modern religious book. 
In this sequel we have the same human 
touch, the putting of truth in the simple 
and direct way that grips the heart. 
Dramatic, searching, inspiring writing 
is this, always placing Jesus in the 
center and making religion real. There 
is only one Charles M. Sheldon and his 
power abides. We wish a million Bap- 
tists would read it. (Harpers; $1.25.) 


My Tomorrow’s Self, by Samuel 
McPheeters Glasgow, is a book of ser- 
mons directed and dedicated to youth. 
Its objective, in the author’s words, is 
to give a clear cross-section of the grip- 
ping charm of Christianity for the full 
life of youth. The message is supreme- 
ly concerned with spiritual actualities 
and experiences. The style is direct 
and attractive, the illustrations plenti- 
ful. Background and backbone of the 
message is the Bible. The call upon 
youth is sincere and appealing, and the 
poetical quotations are especially good. 
(Richard R. Smith, Inc.; $1.50.) 


The Book of Remembrance for 1932 
is full of interesting information, both 
about the workers and the work. It 
emphasizes personality, and seeks to 
establish something of a personal tie 
between the reader and the living work- 
ers in our denominational fields at home 
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and abroad. The form this year is the 
same as last, but the contents are fresh 
and comprehensive. This is a personal 
reminder and a valuable handbook, 
very completely gotten up. Order from 
any Baptist Literature Bureau, price 25 
cents. 


Let Us Keep Lent, by Gerard E. 
Lenski, is a little devotional manual 
consisting of meditations, interpreta- 
tions and prayers, drawn from the story 
of the suffering and death of Christ as 
told in the New Testament. The min- 
ister of Grace Lutheran Church in 
Washington approaches the subject in 
a peculiarly helpful and inspiring way, 
and those who join in his meditations 
will not fail to receive rest and blessing 
of spirit. (Harper; $1.) 


Transplanted Truths, from the Epis- 
tles of Peter, by Alvah Sabin Hobart, 
is the fourth volume in this series of 
expository discussions by this clear- 
thinking teacher of the English Bible 
for twenty years at Crozer Seminary. 
Bible students have unusually rich ma- 
terial in these volumes. The Epistles 
of Peter are presented in their real 
importance by Dr. Hobart, who was 
eminent among our Baptist exegetes. 
(Judson Press; $1.) 


Romance Road, by Georgiana Bar- 
bara Such, is a charming story of life 
and work in Northern Africa, making 
us acquainted with the Berbers, a 
strange and romantic people, and with 
the Moors and Arabs in Algeria and 
Tunisia. This is a real Romance Road, 
full of human interest. (Revell; $2.) 


The Annual of the Northern Baptist 
Convention for 1931 makes an octavo 
volume of 666 pages of fine type. The 
proceedings of the 24th Meeting held 
at Kansas City, June 3-8, with abbre- 
viated reports of the Cooperating Or- 
ganizations, fill the solid volume. In 
his foreword, Dr. Clarence M. Gallup, 
Recording Secretary, concludes with 
these fitting words: “Every Northern 
Baptist should peruse the Annual either 
carefully or casually, as it is a mine of 
interesting information from authentic 
sources, and as attractively presented 
as circumstances will permit.” Much 
credit for careful work belongs to the 
Convention’s secretarial staff, which in- 
cludes Drs. M. A. Levy, R. A. Ashworth, 
J. W. Baker, A. M. Bailey as substitute 
for F. C. Stifler, absent from illness. 
The Annual is printed by the Publica- 
tion Society and received by every reg- 
istered Convention delegate and visitor. 
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Working Among the Shut-in Women of the Zenanas 


A Hindu Woman Puts 
Christianity to Use 

At the present there are more than 80 
houses in which Mrs. Devannamah is a 
regular and a welcome visitor. Many 
families live in each of these houses 
and when she calls the women gather 
in the common court where they talk 
with her about religious matters and 
listen to what ‘she tells them. Recently 
when Mrs. Devannamah visited one 
house, she found a strange woman 
cooking on a little fire-place near the 
door. Upon inquiry, she was told by a 
woman of the house that, although the 
other tenants had objected, she had 
given this poor woman the privilege of 
coming in. She said that when this 
poor woman asked for help, she remem- 
bered the story that Jesus told about 
the people who visited the sick and the 
prisoners, and gave help to the hungry 
and thirsty, and she wanted to do as 
Jesus would have done. It was a prac- 
tical working out of what she had 
learned. This woman is always ready 
to put aside her house-hold duties and 
listen to Christian teaching. The work 
of teaching those who have not had 
Christian privileges is sometimes diffi- 
cult because of their different back- 
grounds, but it is full of joy because 
there are many who come to a real 
personal experience of Christ. There 
is a new interest on all sides and people 
listen eagerly —Julia Bent, Madras, S. 


India. 


The Missionary teaching 
under novel conditions 


When they had placed my chair— 
and they take great care in placing the 
chair of the missionary—they began to 
arrange themselves for the meeting. It 
takes a while, for there are no chairs 
to guide them and they do have a time 
deciding which way to face. When the 
room was filled and the doorway and 
windows, so that no air at all could 
possibly get in (they don’t mind if they 
don’t have air) we kegan. I told them 
the story of the “Feeding of the Five 
Thousand” and then was trying to 


bring the lesson home. We were talk- 
ing of what they could do for Jesus 
that would be as acceptable a gift as 
the loaves and fishes of the little boy. 
They had decided that they could give 
their hearts, if they were clean hearts, 
and they could give their thoughts and 
words if they were true, kind and clean. 
Then we came to giving work, and I 
went around asking each what work he 
did and seeing how he could do it well. 
While I was talking a baby of about 
nine months crawled up and untied 
both of my shoe strings. Yes, the ex- 
periences are many and varied, and the 
villagers are as interesting to me as I 
am to them.—Florence Rowland, Nar- 
saravupet, S. India. 


It is the Women who 
keep alive traditions 


As much of the last six weeks as pos- 
sible has been spent in the villages on 
the field. We women go to a house and 
get a place to gather the people, having 
the women call in their friends and 
neighbors. Sometimes the women say 
they are too busy to listen to us, for 
they have the water to carry and the 
food to prepare for large households. 
Sometimes they say, “We are just cattle 
and cannot understand.” I sometimes 
think they really believe that they are. 





A ZENANA WOMAN IS SELDOM ALLOWED 
OUTSIDE HER OWN FOUR WALLS 
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- Of course they can understand and do 


listen when their attention is caught. 
Often they will come just to see me and 
ask questions about me. “Is that her 
natural color?” “Has she always been 
like that?” “Is it a man or a woman?” 
“How many children has she?” “Are 
they married?” Each new group has 
different questions, but once satisfied 
about me they listen to Annama’s songs 
and stories. She has a happy face and 
meets all questions with ready answers, 
holding her audiences as well as the 
men hold theirs. 

So many little girls of eight and ten 
are seen in all these homes wearing the 
little pendant about the neck that serves 
for a wedding ring. We see more in 
the caste homes than in the outcaste 
villages. These little child-wives may 
spend some of their time in their own 
homes, but some of the time must be 
spent in the mother-in-law’s home. In 
one village we saw a little girl the size 
of my Sue, who is only eight, going 
away from one woman with another and 
the child was crying. Questions re- 
vealed that she was going to her moth- 
er-in-law’s house. No happy childhood, 
no lessons, no profitable play, no study 
of any sort except the learning of 
household tasks, and how to please 
older people, the latter learned of hard 
necessity. 

Into caste homes men cannot’ go to 
carry the gospel, and very few of the 
women will go to meetings held in the 
street. Unless we go and talk to them 
they will not hear the gospel. This is 
true in all parts of India, but espe- 
cially true where Mohammedan influ- 
ence is felt as it is in this State. Yet it 
is the women who keep alive the relig- 
ious traditions in the many homes of 
India. If we can win the women and 
teach them the men may be won through 
them.—Mrs. Charles Rutherford, Jan- 
gaon, S. India. 


Making Calls in 
an Indian Village 


Last Sunday Dr. Benjamin and 1 
drove to a village 40 miles away to visit 
some of our former hospital patients. 
Since we didn’t know where they lived 
and they didn’t know we were coming, 
we started walking along the bazaar 
street. Sure enough we heard a salaam. 
and there was a woman we knew. Soon 
we had met several. “Why have you 
come?” the usual Indian question was 
asked by each, and when we answered, 
“To see you,” they looked quite pleased. 
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A Komerti woman led us to a large 
upper room of her house and invited a 
group of twenty or so of her neighbors 
in to meet us. The stairs were steep 
and broken and without a rail. How- 
ever, it was a nice cool, breezy room 
after we got there, and we stayed over 
an hour, singing and talking. Usually 
this caste of woman is very unrespon- 
sive, bigoted, and ignorant, but not 
these women. They asked question after 
question. “Our Holy men sit for hours 
and hours and pray and meditate. Is 
that right?” asked one. And _ they 
seemed to agree that works along with 
faith and prayer might be more useful 
to God. There was plenty of life in 
that meeting, and many amusing things. 
A child was eating a banana. A baby 
cried for the peeling, and when a baby 
cries for anything, it gets it, in this 
country. This baby got the skin, played 
with it on the not too clean floor, sucked 
it, and even ate some of it, while the 
mother listened attentively, caring only 
that the baby wasn’t crying. And I 
suppose the baby didn’t get a stomach- 
ache. If such little things upset them, 
they would all die. And so throughout 
the day we went from one place to 
another and received a warm welcome. 
—Helen Benjamin, Nellore, S. India. 





THESE LITTLE MOHAMMEDAN GIRLS, 


WHOSE AGES RANGE FROM EIGHT TO 
FOURTEEN, ARE ALREADY MARRIED 


An Indian Artist’s 
“Christ of the Indian Road” 


I have a much loved picture framed 
for my office. Last year an Indian art- 
ist gave us his conception of “The 
Christ of the Indian Road” in a paint- 
ing, and I have a small print of what 
is recognized as a masterpiece of In- 
dian art. 

Jesus is the central figure on an 
Indian highway, with its background of 
old Indian buildings, temples and palm 
trees. He is robed in the white cloth of 
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the country, and in His arms He holds 
a little Indian child—“So lovingly,” 
says Pormu, my punkah pulling lad. 
The road is thronged with India’s peo- 
ple—the merchant, the washerman, the 
lawyer, the Hindu priest, the Sadhu, 
and the water carrier—some listening 
with hungry eagerness, others with 
downcast faces. A woman kneels at 
His feet and offers Him India’s flower, 
the beautiful lotus, while other women 
stand waiting with lotus and lilies in 
their hands. Mothers press close with 
their little ones, seeking His blessing 
upon them. I remember again the 
words of Our Lord Jesus Christ, “I 
came that they might have life, and 
might have it more abundantly.” And 
what is life? He answered the ques- 
tion Himself. “And this is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent.” Our daily round of routine 
work and common tasks is after all a 
great highway on which the passing 
throng may meet Him, and know Him, 
and love Him, if we hide Him not but 
let His light, and love, and life shine 
through.—Edith Crisenberry, Nowgong, 
Assam. 


Secret Believers 
“Three-fourths Christians” 


One day as I was calling with Ra- 
jamma on an attractive little woman, I 
heard. weeping and wailing from the 
adjoining apartment. We were told that 
the baby had died several days before 
and the mother had been crying ever 
since. Our hostess called across to ask 
if we could come in and went with us. 
The bereaved mother, just a young girl, 
was inside, and alone all day—enough 
to make a cheerful person somewhat 
gloomy—but how she responded to our 
words of comfort, and what a different 
person she seemed the last time I went 
there! The Bible woman has been 
going regularly, and the woman has 
been reading the Bible stories, and has 
also been learning to crochet, so that 
she has something to do and _ think 
about while she is inside all day. 


In three centers we have women’s 
meetings regularly once a week, in the 
homes and streets, or in the school 
buildings. The gramophone is a big 
help in getting the attention of the 
crowds in these meetings. I was inter- 
ested one afternoon to note that in two 
different places a “laughing song” was 
called for. There certainly is real value 
in a good laugh. 








PERHAPS THE PURDAH WILL HAVE BEEN 


ABOLISHED WHEN THIS’ LITTLE GIRL 
GROWS UP 





Many experiences of the year have 
reminded ,me of Dr. Stanley Jones’ 
book, “The Christ of the Indian Road,” 
and his point that many are being influ- 
enced by Christianity who do not yet 
profess to be Christians. A Brahman girl 
was calling one day and she remarked 
that her friend was_ three-fourths 
Christian. “And what about you,” 
I asked, “if she is three-fourths Chris- 
tian?” Oh,” she replied promptly, 
“T am wholly Christian.” The girl had 
studied with Christian girls. A young 
man recently was showing some prod- 
ucts for sale that were made in a mis- 
sion school. In the course of the con- 
versation I asked if he was a Christian. 
He answered that he was a Hindu, but 
that he was “not like most Hindus.” A 
Hindu man on the train remarked with 
apparent satisfaction that three-fourths 
of the old belief regarding caste was 
gone, and in a few years it would be 
entirely gone. Surely it is a crucial 
time. It is not enough that they should 
be influenced by Christianity. We want 
all who have a vision of Christ and His 
Message to accept Him and confess 
Him.—Olive Jones, written from Ma- 


dras, S. India. 
a 


The new literature includes the fol- 
lowing: “The Late Sally,” a short 
White Cross play by Genevieve S. Phil- 
lips, price 10c; “Contemporaries” and 
“He Who Gives—an Indian Parable.” 
both free. 
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Kingdom Building Among Italians 


Twenty-six missionaries under the 
appointment of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society serve in 
Italian communities of Connecticut, 
Masachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Eight 
Italian Baptist Christian Centers are 
located in Camden and Newark, New 
York City, Brooklyn and Buffalo, Phila- 
delphia and Providence. 


Tent Meetings in Brooklyn . 


Last summer the Italian Baptist 
Church of the Transfiguration in Brook- 
lyn held tent meetings on a vacant lot 
near the church six evenings a week. 
Many gathered each night, eager to 
see the pictures and hear the stories. 
We reached an entirely new group of 
people, for few who live in that neigh- 
borhood had attended our church. 
About half of the group each night was 
made up of children and young people, 
and many attended regularly. They en- 
joyed our message and are wanting us 
to come back next summer. Only the 
other day a boy said, “Hey, mister— 
are ya going to have the tent again next 
year?” The assistant pastor replied, 
“Do you want us to come back?” 
“Sure,” the boy said, “I like your pic- 
tures and stories.” Each night after 
the service, groups could be seen here 
and there discussing the things in which 
we believe—Lucile Eckermann. 


A Christian Wedding 


The outstanding event at the begin- 
ning of our fall work, writes Miss Alma 
Kurtz, missionary at the Federal Hill 
Italian Baptist Church and Christian 
Center in Providence, was a_ lovely 
church wedding, the bride and groom 
both being from our own church group. 
The prettily decorated auditorium was 
filled with relatives and friends, many of 
whom were not Protestants. A number 
came in from the street and stood quiet- 
ly in the rear. Beautiful music combined 
with the impressive ceremony made a 
deep impression upon the wedding 
guests. Another Christian home has 
been set up and we hope its influence 


may spread far among this¢ couple’s 
large circle of friends. 

Sometimes it takes calamity to draw 
people to God. One of our little girls 
had the misfortune to have a stick 
strike her in the eye, destroying her 
sight and necessitating the speedy re- 
moval of the eye. The family, who are 
adherents of our church, were heart- 
broken. During this trying time, our 
pastor has been very helpful, and all 
of the church members have been so 
sympathetic that the family is very ap- 
preciative of it all. For several weeks 
the father has been attending the mid- 
week prayer service and has found it very 
helpful. While talking with one of the 
children, who are very anxious for their 
parents definitely to ally themselves on 
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the Lord’s side, she said, “When Thurs- 
day night comes and my father thinks 
he won’t go, we all tell him to go and 
get the habit and so he goes, because 
we encourage him.” The two older girls 
wanted to be baptized last Easter but 
would not do it without their parents’ 
consent. Perhaps through their sor- 
row and the loving sympathy and pray- 
ers of our people they will be brought 
to Christ. We are praying for it. 

Our weekday religious education 
classes began with an attendance the 
first day of 55. You will realize how 
important the instruction in_ these 
classes is, when you know that 90% 
of these children receive no other re- 
ligious instruction as we think it should 
be presented. Last Easter we had eight 
baptisms. 


Opportunities at a 
Christian Center 


The Italian Christian Center at Cam- 
den, N. J., is striving to measure up to 
the motto, “Christ in Every Home,” as 
the following paragraph from Miss 
Maria S. Miller reveals: 

One of our most challenging oppor- 
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tunities is our School of Religious Edu- 
cation, which has an attendance of 94. 
The boys and girls come immediately 
after public school and are here for an 
hour and a half. Following the reli- 
gious teaching there is sewing for the 
girls and gymnasium for the boys. The 
sewing classes are supervised by the 
County Home Demonstration Worker. 
One group is making sewing boxes; 
another, dresses by hand; and still 
another, more advanced, is making 
aprons on the sewing machine. 


Celebrating a Tenth 
Anniversary 


Last fall the B.Y.P.U. of the Italian 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. Ten years 
ago the young men could not be in- 
duced to help form this society but left 
it to eight of our young women. But 
they with their leader have worked and 
prayed until not only those young men 
have come in, but so many others that 
at our anniversary, 165 Italian young 
people were present. The director of 
public safety came with the under- 
standing that he could leave immedi- 
ately after his address. Instead, he 
remained the entire evening, and this is 
what he said: “How have you gotten 
such a group of young people together? 
We could never get a group of young 
people like this in my church, although 
it is a large one. Besides, there is a 
spontaneousness here and real happi- 
ness that is unusual. What a power 
they will be!”—Ethel Downsbrough. 
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MRS. LATTINI, THE “JESUS WOMAN” 


This faithful member of the Italian 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia speaks 
many dialects but neither reads nor 
writes in English or Italian. The minis- 
ter and missionary teach her Bible 
verses and place ribbon markers in her 
Bible. Mrs. Lattini goes from house 
to house reciting verses and inviting 
people to come to the church and see. 
Thus she has earned for herself the 
title, the “Jesus Woman.” 


Mariners’ Temple 


All departments of the Italian 
Church and children’s work at the 
Mariners’ Temple have been reorgan- 
ized, and we are happy to report in- 
creased attendance and enthusiasm in 
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our Sunday school and weekday church 
school, while several new ventures have 
been undertaken. One of the latter is 
the Mothers’ Club which has been help- 
ful in promoting not only a social spirit 
among church members and mothers of 
our club children, but has also created 
fresh interest in the work of the church 
generally. Regular church and junior 
church services held on Sunday morn- 
ings continue to give encouragement. 
The contacts with children in clubs and 
classes, numbering 13 in all, totalled 
1129 during the month, the Sunday 
school averaging 63 each Sunday. Our 
Italian people in this neighborhood are, 
in common with other citizens, feeling 
the terrific effects of the world-wide de- 
pression, and conditions in some of the 
homes I visit are almost unbelievable. 
Some are threatened with eviction, all 
too many lack even necessary food, and 
yet what fine courage we find exhibited 
in these humble homes! At Thanks- 
giving time we had the joy of distrib- 
uting some envelopes containing small 
gifts of money to a few of the neediest 
of these families, and their gratitude 
was touching. In this connection, a 
very beautiful thing was the spirit of 
sharing these little gifts with others 
even less fortunate than they. 

We are busy continually. Kach night 
in the week with the exception of Mon- 
day has its special activity and on some 
nights every room in the building is in 
use.—Margaret Christenson. 


The Gangster spirit 
among children 


With the unemployment problem and 
the “racketeering” come new problems 
for the workers in the Christian Cen- 
ters. This fall there was really an 
“epidemic” of stealing among the chil- 
dren in our community in Newark. A 
group of children would go into a store 
and while one or two kept the store- 
keeper busy, the rest would take fruit, 
etc., or several would surround the 
storekeeper while the others stole and 
ran. One child would come up to 
another and say, “Come on, _let’s 
go robbing” just as one would say 
“Let’s play hide-and-go-seek.” Girls 
and boys, from five and six years old 
and up were doing it. Older sisters 
are out of work and the younger girls 
have more time on the streets. Men are 
selling papers and doing other jobs 
that boys usually do and the boys have 
little to keep them out of mischief. So 
we have added new clubs, raised the 
(Continued on page 191) 
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THe SHan Cuurcu, Namkham, 
Burma, has grown considerably in 
the past ten years, as reported by 
Dr. Gordon S. Seagrave: “It used to 
be that the hall was very sparsely 
filled on Sunday, but this year atten- 
dance was sufficiently great to make 
people complain that they did not 
want to come to church, that it was 
too crowded! So we tore down a 
partition and built greater. The 
auditorium is not large enough even 
yet ... some day we may get money 
enough to build a real church... . 
Nobody came to church in the old 
days unless there was some compul- 
sion used but now we have visitors, 
even from the “palace” of the Tsay- 
fang Sawbwa, who ask if they may 
attend! And some of them have 
never before heard religious instruc- 
tion in their own tongue.” 


+ + + 

ALTHOUGH HE IS OVER twenty 
years of age he is willing and eager 
to be listed with the Sixth Standard 
at the Boarding School at Vinukonda, 
South India. Kortiah, a Baljee 
(Sudra) young man is not a Chris- 
tian but his teachers are praying that 
he may come to know the Christ 
during his work there. He was 
brought to the school by his Brahman 
teacher who had studied in the mis- 
sion school at Narsaravupet many 
years ago. The lad walks the ten 
miles a day to and from his village. 


— 


A NEW Missionary to South India, 
Rev. J. P. Klahsen, sends the follow- 
ing word from Madira: “As a first 
impression after taking charge of the 
work here and having become a little 
acquainted with the country and 
people I would mention the vastness 
of the problem confronting us. The 
present population of our field is 
over half a million; among them a 
little over 3,000 are members of our 
Baptist churches and almost as many 
more belong to other denominations. 


The rest are Hindus, aoe 
and outcastes.” 


+ + + 


AS SOON AS POSSIBLE after the Sep- 
tember matondo at the Banza Man- 
teke station, Belgian Congo, the 
entrance examinations for the Board- 
ing School were under way. Pre- 
liminary examinations in the villages 
had lessened the number of appli- 
cants but even so more pupils ap- 
plied than could be received. It had 
been agreed in station council meet- 
ing that under no circumstances 
should the total number exceed 200 
this year. “However,” Mr. J. E. Geil 
reports, “after the rolls were made 
up we found we had 15 more than 
we had planned for and we could 
send them away. Of the total number 
38 are girls. We have had some 


difficulty in getting the girls’ work 
started but now it is well under way.” 


+ + 4 


JALEswarR, BENGAL-OrIssA, in the 
old days was one of the most thriving 
centers of missionary activity. The 





THE IMPOSING FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH AT 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 


place was a camping ground on the 
pilgrim road between Benares and 
Puri. Missionary W. C. Osgood writes 
that the limitations of staff and fi- 
nance as well as the changes that time 
has brought have made it necessary 
to relegate the place to the status of 
an outstation. Today pilgrims go by 
in special trains, never pausing, and 
the jungle has grown up to the very 
edge of the compound. Three or 
four of the younger pastors of the 
Santipore field are Jalesaw boys. 


+++ 
THE Burma GospEL TEAM is now 
touring India under the auspices of 
the National Christian Council. This 
method of evangelism is proving very 
effective in the schools and also in 
many villages. “The old order chang- 
eth” and the new technique seems to 
be receiving the blessing of God in 
bringing souls into His kingdom, so 
reports J. Russell Andrus of Ran- 
goon, Burma. 


+ ++ 
Missionary A. S. ApaMs of Hopo, 
South China, speaks with pardonable 
pride of his adopted city: “Hopo is 
proud that a Hopo boy should be 
unanimously elected the first real 
(whole time) General Secretary of 
the Hakka Convention. Hopo is 
proud, too, that the first girl from 
South China Hakkaland to go to. the 
United States on scholarship study is 
a Hopo girl.” 
+++ 


CONSTRUCTION WORK ON the Jud- 
son College chapel, Rangoon, Burma, 
is progressing. Dr. Wallace St. John, 
Principal, reports: “The chapel walls 
are almost ready for the steel roof 
trusses. It is the most solidly built 
structure I have watched go up. Many 
tons of steel reinforcement have gone 
into the tower walls. The work is 
being supervised very strictly. All 
the money for it is not yet raised but 
we trust it will be when it is needed.” 
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Kb Department of Sinciannes Education 


Mission Study 
Themes for 1932 

Beginning with the summer period of 
1932 the Home Mission study theme 
will be the American Indian, and the 
Foreign theme will be China. The De- 
partment will issue a new folder listing 
titles of texts and giving general and 
necessary information. The books on 
China for adults include Living Issue in 
China, by Hodgkin; China’s Challenge 
to Christianity, by Porter. For young 
people the book is in preparation on the 
Chinese youth, by Hung, and another 
book will be The Young Revolutionist, 
by Buck. 

An adult book on the American In- 
dian by Meriam and Hinman will show 
American Indian life and trends today, 
and new aspects of Christian work. 
Indian Americans is the title of the 
book by Winifred Hulbert which deals 
with the aspirations of young Indians 
of many tribes. For Intermediates there 
will be a book entitled Three Arrows, 
by Young. A wealth of supplementary 
material is in preparation. 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation is preparing a supplementary 
book on the American Indian which will 
set forth the work which Northern Bap- 
tists are undertaking to do among 
various Indian tribes in their jurisdic- 
tion. Fuller announcement later. A 
supplementary book on China will pro- 
vide a vivid picture of Baptist responsi- 
bility for missionary work in China. 


The Missionary Reading Contest 


New missionary reading courses have 
been in preparation for many weeks, 
and will be listed in a new folder for 
distribution in April. These books will 
be grouped around the central mission 
study themes of the year, and in addi- 
tion will include books on general 
themes as formerly. The books will be 
graded, and all necessary information 
provided. 


A New Easter Pageant 


We commend the pageant produced 
by the Pilgrim Press of Boston entitled 
“Faring On, A Pageant of the Hope 
Eternal,” for Easter use. Copies may 
be secured by writing the Pilgrim 








Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston. Price 
for single copies is 25c, which includes 
a supplement for the use of the au- 
dience. 


Easter Plays and Pageant 


The Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation following last year’s plan has 
issued a leaflet containing titles of 
Easter plays and pageants with prices 
and names of publishers, for the ad- 
vantage of churches desiring to make 
a selection for Easter preparation. Send 
for copies of this free leaflet. 


Personal Mention 


Miss Margaret Holley, on the staff 
of writers for the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, and also Director 
of the Students’ Club of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Boston, is writing illus- 
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trated stories for Junior Society topics 
in the Junior Christian Endeavor 
World. Christian Endeavor and other 
groups will be interested in Miss Hol- 
ley’s attractive stories. 


Mid-Winter Association 
Meetings 

Field Secretary Carr assisted in the 
Mid-Winter Association Meetings in 
Kansas in January, presenting each day 
the program of Missionary Education. 
Twelve centers were visited. The de- 
nominational program of enlistment and 
the Special Maintenance Fund were 
stressed by Dr. J. F. Crawford. Mis- 
sionary messages were brought by 
Miss Selma Lagergren. 


A School of Friendship 

The First Baptist Church, Seattle, 
Dr. E. A. Fridell, pastor, has been con- 
ducting a well planned School of World 
Friendship. Seven classes met Sunday 
evenings and three (juniors, primaries 
and beginners) Sunday morning. For 
their assembly period, a strong pro- 
gram was carried out. 





The Ocean Park 
Camp Rally 


The Boston Y. M. C. A. was a 
“Mecca” for Baptist boys on the after- 
noon of Tuesday, December 29. About 
100 boys participated in an inter-chap- 
ter Track Meet. First honors, with a 
total of 63 points, were won by Bruce 
Chapter of Dorchester Temple; second 
honors by Livingstone Chapter of Cen- 
ter Street Church, Jamaica Plain; and 
third honors by Carey Chapter of First 
Baptist Church, Cambridge. George 
S. Winsor, Chief Counsellor for the 
Bruce Chapter, directed the Meet. 
While it was in progress, the Camp 
Counsellors met to discuss plans for 
the 1932 Camp. “Mel” Prior, Herbert 
MacCombie, “Lee” Kingman, Harold 
Curtis, and Dean Carr presented the 
various phases of the work. L. G. Van 
Leeuwen served as secretary. Twenty- 
five of the leaders were present. A total 
of 160 leaders and boys adjourned to the 
banquet hall of Dudley Street Church 
for the evening meal. Dr. A. C. Brooks 


invoked the blessing, J. Melvin Prior 
presided, J. M. Crandall, and Newton 
C. Fetter served as song leaders (their 
equal would be hard to find). Greet- 
ings were brought by Mr. Clarence B. 
Mitchell of the New England Baptist 
Conference, Lee Kingman, business 
manager, and Dean Carr. Franklin 
Keele gave color to the program by 
appearing in Indian costume, and tell- 
ing the legend of the boy Scarface who 
became Chief Starface. His impressive 
message centered in the words, “What 
you are to be, you are now becoming.” 
This unusually fine program was fol- 
lowed by camp movies, directed by 


Robert Friend. 


Stoneham, Mass., Boys 
Present a Dramatization 


Under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. L. G. Van Leeuwen, the boys of 
the Stoneham Baptist Church presented 
a dramatization entitled “How Much 
Is Your Boy Worth?” The material 
will be found in the new book by Frank 
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H. Cheley, Bettering Boyhood. The 
auctioneer in turn receives the bid of 
War, Pleasure, Crime, Business, Edu- 
cation, Home Life, the Professions, and 
of Idealism and Service. The time re- 
quired was twelve or thirteen minutes. 
Another valuable book for work with 
boys by the same author is The Will to 
Win. This deals with vital factors in 
the development of personality. 


Recently Organized 
Chapters 


First Church, Malden; Warren Ave., 
Campello; First Church, Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass.; First Church, Niagara Falls; 
Hedstrom Memorial, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Upper Macopink; Imlaystown, N. J. 
(Upper Freehold); Payette, Idaho; 
Napa, Calif. ($500) ; Chesham, N. H.; 
Wanamaker, Indiana; Santa Rosa, 
Calif. (1st Ch.); Readville, Mass.; 
Kenton, Ohio; Kuna, Idaho; Quincy, 
Mass; Dundee, N. Y.; Campello, 
Mass.; Ottumwa, Iowa; Tabernacle 
Church, Camden, N. J.; San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


Massachusetts 
High Counsellor 


Mr. Leland W. Kingman, business 
manager of the R. A. Camp at Ocean 
Park, Maine, has accepted the ap- 
pointment as High Counsellor for Mas- 
sachusetts. Under his leadership a 
supper was held at the Boston Y. M. 
C. A. on February 3rd for the purpose 
of cementing the fellowship and work 
of the Chapter leaders of Greater Bos- 
ton. Mr. Kingman is working out the 
plan of key laymen in each church, 
responsible for encouraging the devel- 
opment of an R. A. Chapter. He is 
bringing marked executive ability to 
bear upon the task. 


R. A. Camp Rally at 
Worcester, Mass. 


For the third year in succession, the 
Camp Rally at Worcester on January 
2 encountered deep snow, yet there 
were thirty men and boys present. 
Preceding the supper, held at the 
Adams Square Baptist Church, Dean 
Carr presented the R. A. chapter or- 
ganization plans. After the supper Mr. 
Kingman, camp business manager, 
showed five reels of camp life. The 
Worcester rally was “set up” by Rev. 
Charles J. Burton of the South Baptist 
Church, a member of the camp staff. 

On Sunday Mr. Kingman and Dean 
Carr participated in the services in 
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Lincoln Square, the 
and South Baptist 


three churches: 
First Swedish, 
Church. 


One Pastor’s Report 
On His R. A. Chapter 


(A letter from Rev. John M. Leach, 
Montpelier, to the Vermont High Coun- 
selor, Rev. Homer C. Bryant.) 


Dear Mr. Bryant: Yours of the 4th 
received. Am glad you are taking part 
in a forward movement for the Royal 
Ambassadors, as I trust that is the in- 
tent of the Boston meeting. Our R. A. 
Chapter, Judson No. 7, was organized 
September 21, 1925. We now have 
eleven active members. Three of us 
older people are Counselors. Two of 
our former members took all the de- 
grees and are now in Gordon College. 
One of them is doing Sunday school 
and R. A. work at Tremont Temple, 
Boston. We have had a_basket-ball 
team for two seasons and a camp the 
past two summers. 

On October 28 we had a public in- 
stallation of the officers elected at the 
September meeting. We had to invent 
our own ritual for this, and it went off 
quite well. A social time followed. I 
shall be glad to learn of the results of 
the Boston conference on R. A. work.— 
John H. Leach. 


Albert Seagrave Chapter, 
Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 


The origin of this chapter is signifi- 
cant. The pastor of the church, realiz- 
ing the importance of the Royal Am- 
bassador movement for his boys, though 
living 70 miles distant from the church, 
became the High Counsellor for this 
Chapter. An old friend of Mr. Brown 
was Albert Seagrave, who lately died 
in service. He was the father of Gor- 
don Seagrave of China, the author of 
Waste Basket Surgery. Copious ex- 
tracts from this unusually fine _ book 
were read to the boys, after which they 
were enthusiastic about calling the 
chapter the Seagrave Chapter. The 
wife of Albert Seagrave, and mother 
of Gordon, was Miss Alice Vinton. This 
interesting story illustrates the value of 
naming a chapter after some outstand- 
ing Christian who may have had close 
associations with the local church. 


Attention Scout and 
R. A. Leaders 


The Boy Scouts of America have just 
published a valuable book of eighty 
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pages on The Conduct Habits of Boy 
Scouts, prepared by Henry P. Fairchild, 
who has made a thorough study of the 
influence of Scouting on character. 
Many communities were studied with 
the purpose of discovering comparative 
delinquencies of Scouts and non-Scouts; 
the character development of Scouts and 
non-Scouts, and the book shows how 
boys are helped under the safeguarding 
influences of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. This book may be secured for ten 
cents, and we commend its reading and 
study by all our leaders and friends 
of boys. 


Interesting Plans at Calvary 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


W. G. Waldo of the Calvary Baptist 
Church reports an excellent plan for 
interesting a chapter in World Friend- 
ship. He says, “We divided our chapter 
into two teams, the Reds and the Blues, 
and gave each of them a copy of the 
World Friendship Stamp Album (Pil- 
grim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
$1). Then we proceeded to divide the 
world among sixteen boys, assigning 
each of them a country. Each boy also 
received a section of the album con- 
sisting of the title page which they are 
expected to fill in fully, and a number 
of blank pages for stamps, postmarks, 
photographs, pictures, clippings, ex- 
tracts from letters and whatever else 
they can find about this particular 
country. Double credit is to be given 
if the item comes from the country 
itself. Letters to the secretaries of the 
Baptist World Alliance in Europe, and 
to the various foreign fields have been 
sent out, in order to get in touch with a 
given missionary in each land. A prize 
is to be given to the winning team 
together with an honorary dinner. The 
boys are very enthusiastic and we are 
looking forward to the results with 
much interest.” 


Attention, Ambassadors 


There are special articles in this issue 
that will interest you. For example: 
Among the Ruins of an Ancient Faith, 
by Paul J. Braisted; An Indian Ro- 
mance of the Frontier, by Isaac Mc- 
Coy; The Diary of the Covered Wagon, 
by G. Clifford Cress; School Days in 
Africa, by Mrs. Howard M. Freas; The 
Work Brigade at Judson College, by 
J. R. Andrus. In addition, you will find 
many thrilling stories on the pages of 
News from the Mission Fields. 
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The Carpenter of Galilee 


The Carpenter of Galilee 
Comes down the street again; 
In every land, in every age, 
He still is building men. 


On Christmas Eve we hear Him knock, 
He goes from door to door; 

Are any workmen out of work? 

The Carpenter needs more. 


—Hilda W. Smith. 


Are you one of the unemployed in 
your Church or in your Guild? You 
need not be, for the “Master is here 
and calleth for thee.” 

I was in New York last fall and 
heard something that made my heart 
leap for joy and thanksgiving. The 
Senior Guild of the Manayunk Church, 
Philadelphia, had its Special Guild 
Ties Gift of $50 raised and deposited 
in the bank early in the fall. Within 
a few days the bank closed. What did 
those Guild girls do? Say “It is too 
bad! but forget it?” Not they. The 
president called them together and 
spoke on this wise: “We pledged that 
$50 to our denomination. They are 
counting on us for it. We must not fail 
them. We'll get busy and produce 
another $50.” When the Philadelphia 
Vesper Service was held the Senior 
Guild of Manyaunk Church reported 
its second $50 as cash in hand. Three 
cheers! That’s the kind of stuff Guild 
girls are made of. 

Remember the Maintenance Move- 
ment to which I referred in February 
Missions, and if you have not already 
secured a Commitment Card please 
send for it at once. The time is Jan- 
uary 29-April 30. Let each one of us 
who has a definite income from salary 
or other sources give one or more day’s 
salary to our Church Missionary Bud- 
get as an extra, over and above gift, to 
take the place of the large number 
who are unemployed and cannot give. 
Mark W.W.G. on the top of your card 
and state the number of days’ salary, 
not the amount of money. Let some 
one in each Guild keep a record of 
the number of days taken and send 
that report to your State Guild 
Secretary. This special salary gift 
may be credited on your Special Guild 


Ties Gift if it is sent as it should be 
through your church treasurer. It also 
applies on the church apportionment. 
You will read this in March but the 
beautiful Peace Worship Service pre- 
pared by Sallie Coy can be given at any 
time. It was ready for use in February, 
which will probably go down in history 
as the great Peace month, but if by any 
chance you failed to receive a copy or 
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could not give it in February send for 
it and give it later. The price is five 
cents. 


This is the month for speeding up on 
everything as our fiscal year nears its 
end. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Will you not all read the report of 
the Student Volunteer Convention in 
this issue of Missions? The Mountain 
came to Mahomet this year and your 
Alma Mater had the luxury of going to 
a great Convention in her own city. 
The Baptist Rally was held in my own 
church, too, and it was all indescribably 
uplifting. 

New Year’s Day it was our pleasure 
to have some choice guests for lunch- 
eon at 218. There were eleven of us, 
and Japan, Burma, Assam, and Porto 
Rico were represented, besides two 
State officers from Indiana, one from 
Ohio, and a B. Y. P. U. officer from 
Chicago. The Nobility’s dining room 
chairs that day held some rare speci- 
mens of Christian leadership. Some 
of the rest of you come and see us! 
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Mothers and Daughters 
Banquet 


Having read in Missions so many in- 
teresting letters of the activities of 
different Guilds, I would like to tell you 
of a very pleasant evening the Dorcas 
Chapter of the First Baptist Church of 
Pana, Illinois, gave to their mothers. 
They had a Mother’s and Daughter’s 
Banquet, calling it “A Council of the 
Squaws.” The menu was original, in- 
cluding the following items: 

Pink-plant Water (Tomato soup) ; 
Baked-in-the-fire (Crackers); Mounds 
of the Hunt (Meat balls) ; White roots 
(Mashed potatoes); Quivering Clear- 
ness (Jelly) and (Perfection Salad) ; 
Strength of the Mighty (Hot buttered 
rolls); White Man’s Joy (Angel-food 
cake and whipped cream); Drink of 
the Braves (Coffee). Following the 
banquet, talks were given by the girls 
on the following subjects: The Peace- 
maker of the Wigwam, From Papoose 
to Maiden, The Squaw of Tomorrow. 

The principal speaker was Miss 
Templeton. formerly a teacher in India. 
Her subject .was “The Squaw of the 
Future.” She spoke of the girls of 
India and of the joy and happiness 
that have come to them through the 
teachings of our missionaries. She con- . 
trasted the brightness of their future as 
Christians with past of their ancestors. 
Our guests were greatly surprised for 
our girls are from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age, and they not only gave 
the program but prepared the supper 
under the supervision of our pastor’s 


wife, Mrs. McMinn. 
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W. W. G., TAFT, CALIFORNIA 





Taft, California 

Our Junior Guild has been organized 
about six months. We have about 20 
members and soon hope to have more. 
The Senior Guild usually meets the 
same day and the ladies of the church 
serve a fifteen cent supper for both 
Guilds. When we celebrated Guild 
Vespers the two Guilds united and gave 
a pageant called “Light for the World,” 
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The Junior Guild is planning a tea for 
all of the mothers on Mothers’ Day. 
We hope to entertain them with skits, 
songs and other amusements. 


Saxton’s River, Vermont 


Our Junior Guild was a year old last 
November and we are sending you our 
picture. Our pastor was with us be- 
cause he wanted to talk to us about 
church membership. Two of us will 
graduate soon into the Teen Age Guild 
and two have moved away, but the rest 
of us expect to be Worth While girls 
and do what is expected of us. Don’t 
we look as if we were happy Guilders? 


Japanese and Chinese 
Vesper Service 


It was held in the Chinese Church, 
Seattle, and proved to be a fine project 
in race relations as well as a beautiful 
service of worship. The feeling on the 
Pacific Coast between these two races 
is naturally tense at present and the 
Guild girls saw in this combined serv- 
ice an opportunity to exhibit ideals of 
Christian fellowship. The Japanese 
girls made charming programs in the 
shape of a Torii colored red, with a 
white space at the top with W. W. G. 
in gold letters and below Christmas 
Vesper Service. The Chinese girls 
acted as ushers and made costumes of 
French blue cotton broadcloth with 
white collars and cuffs. The picture of 
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their platform with the seven large 
candlesticks representing loyalty, 
growth, service, truth, faith, hope and 
love, is shown on this page. The small 
candles on the table were taken and 
lighted by all Guild girls who repeated 
the Covenant and sang “Follow the 
Gleam.” The whole service made a 
deep impression on both Japanese and 
Chinese who were present. 


Lazos Que Nos Enen en Amor 


Now you are guessing! That is our 
Guild Ties theme for this year in Span- 
ish and the literal translation is, “The 
ties that bind us in love.” Isn’t it 
lovely? Lydia Huber of Porto Rico 
had a beautiful Vesper Service Decem- 
ber 6th at Puerta de Tierra, and a re- 
port of it follows. It was written by 
Mrs. Webber, wife of our Baptist Pro- 
fessor at the Union Seminary, Rio 
Piedras. 

“From dawn to dawn on the sixth of 
December the young womanhood of the 
world lifted its praise to the Heavenly 
King and renewed its consecration, as 
around the earth, hour after hour, 
groups of Guild Girls gathered to ob- 
serve an Annual Vesper Service. The 


islands of the sea rejoiced in Him also. 
In the church at Puerta de Tierra, 
Porto Rico, young women from many 
parts of the Island waited in quietness 
the entrance of the hostess Guild. In 
their white dresses with monogrammed 
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ties of blue of the Chapter’s own de- 
sign, they came singing to their places 
before the platform, over which hung 
the Christmas star. The significant 
white roses were there too. With united 
voices they expressed the supreme pur- 
pose of Christian worship in “O come, 
all ye faithful—O come let us adore 
Him,” and were led in prayer by the 
President of their World Wide Boys. 
The Christmas story was told in re- 
sponsive Scripture and the familiar 
songs of the Nativity, of Bethlehem, of 
the Lord Christ’s manger bed, of the 
angel’s Noel, of that midnight clear, 
and finally, the climatic “Joy to the 
World.” With a beautiful and sym- 
bolic candle-lighting ceremony the 
girls offered themselves anew to the 
service of their King. Mrs. R. C. Well- 
man brought the message of the after- 
noon, “Ties That Unite Us In Love.” 
After the benediction and response we 
were left with the echoes of the reces- 
sional, “Follow the Gleam,” and a quiet 
resolve to live that life of love, and to 
spread the glorious message of Christ. 


Other Vesper Services 


Echoes of Vespers are heard from so 
many places that only a few can be 
mentioned. There was inevitable simi- 
larity because almost invariably one of 
several Candle-light services was used, 
followed by Communion. 

In Winchendon, Massachusetts, the C. 





W. W. G. CANDLE LIGHTING SERVICE, CHINESE BAPTIST CHURCH, SEATTLE |° 
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E. Society of the North Congregational 
Church united in the service and both 
the Baptist and Congregational min- 
isters and deacons served the Com- 
munion. In First Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri, the Vesper talk was the read- 
ing of The Lost Word. In Chicago the 
service was held in the beautiful new 
Chapel of the Training School. In Buf- 
falo the Prospect Avenue Guilds were 
hostesses serving coffee and sandwiches 
later. The great feature of that service 
was the talk by Dr. D. J. Evans who is 
acting Pastor of the Church. He con- 
ducted the Communion service and 
Guild girls dressed in white served the 
Communion. The Columbian Girls of 
Washington, D. C., went to Grace 
Church and their speaker was Rev. J. 
W. Johnson. Boston turned out 400 
strong and heard a beautiful message 
from Elsie Kappen. 


Harping on more than 
one string 


Brandon Young can do that. She 
looks very charming in the picture 
playing her harp, but she did some- 
thing else last year. She won the Na- 
tional Junior Theme Award treating 
her subject in the form of a “Diary of 
Janet Johnson, daughter of James 
Johnson, American Consul to Cuba.” 
It was most cleverly done. She lives 
in Eugene, Oregon, and one of her 
friends writes: “She is now in High 
School,. loves horse back riding, and is 
a splendid, wide awake, modern girl 
with high Christian ideals. What she 
undertakes to do is well done.” 


W.W. G. News from Minnesota 


Early in October Central Association 
held a W.W.G. Rally in the First Bap- 
tist Church, Albert Lea. In the after- 
noon, Guild Methods, White Cross 
Work, Guild Ties Gift, Reading Con- 
test, Prayer Partners, the new Guild 
manual, and other subjects of interest 
to Guild girls were discussed, under the 
leadership of Laura Day. Miss Evalyn 
Camp of Minneapolis brought an in- 
spirational message which the girls en- 
joyed greatly. There were about 100 
in attendance during the afternoon ses- 
sion, 50 of whom stayed for the buffet 
supper served by the Albert Lea ladies. 

A special Guild choir selection and 
short review of Guild history and aims 
was a part of the evening service. In 
the absence of the pastor, Rev. Madi- 
son preached a splendid sermon. Eight 
Guilds, from five churches in. the Asso- 
ciation, were represented, Guild post- 
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BRANDON YOUNG, WHO WON THE NATIONAL JUNIOR THEME AWARD 


ers from the summer House Party, a 
literature table and White Cross ex- 
hibits were of help in making this Rally 
worth while. We wish to thank Mrs. 
Berglund and her committees for their 
cooperation.—Laura Day, Faribault. 
Fourth Baptist Guild girls enter- 
tained the Minneapolis City Guilds at 
a Fall Rally in October, There was a 


large company present, with represen- 
tatives from nearly every Guild in the 
city, and eight girls from New Prague 
who drove 50 miles to attend the ban- 
quet. During the serving of a delicious 
dinner prepared by Fourth Baptist, 
Laura Hughes led in Guild songs. 
Crystal Anderson, Minneapolis Guild 
Council president, introduced the vari- 
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ous speakers, who spoke on different 
“Guild Ties”: Thread (White Cross) 
Minnie Beise; Language (Reading Con- 
test) Kathryn Crail; Pennies (Guild 
Ties Gift) Florence Decker; Prayer 
(Prayer Partners) Margaret Widen. 

Two Guild girls from Elim church 
sang “For He is the Saviour for me” 
and “No longer lonely,” accompanying 
themselves on mandolin and guitar. 
Fannie Holman, on furlough from Nel- 
lore, South India, gave an impersona- 
tion vividly portraying the life of an 
Indian girl. 


Convention Log—Rochester, 
November 27-29 

On November 27, 1931, the good ship 
“Guild Ties” embarked on a_ short 
journey, having as its crew the Guild 
girls of Western New York. The first 
thing to do before sailing was to make 
reservations and purchase tickets. 


The first night on board ship, a song 
service was held. Such harmony in the 
crew! It was unsurpassed. All the 
afternoon, Guild girls had been climb- 
ing on board, and at six, just as ship’s 
bells clanged the mess call, the ship 
was launched. One could sense the 
Guild spirit in the assemblage. We 
were welcomed by Miss Thelma Weg- 
ner with a response by Miss Josie 
Willis, our State Secretary. A hearty 
sailor, Miss Alice Ryder of Porto Rico 
spoke to us, her subject being “Lazos 
Tue Nos Unen En Amor,” the ties that 
bind us in love. Those who are fami- 
liar with the ways on board ship know 
that no trip, be it of short or long du- 
ration, is complete without some little 
touch of a theatrical performance. This 
was furnished by the Naylor Guild of 
Niagara Falls, aided by Guilders from 
Brockport and Syracuse when they pre- 
sented the play, “Such Stuff As Dreams 
Are Made Of.” 

Saturday morning dawned bright and 
fair, and the sailors were soon as- 
sembled again. A song service started 
us out on the second lap of our journey. 
Next was the Morning Watch con- 
ducted by Miss Charlotte Huntoon. 
Then at ten o’clock our Captain spoke 
to us. No crew could ever mutiny with 
such a captain—you have guessed 
whom—Miss Alma J. Noble, better 
known to her crew as Alma Mater. We 
met another interesting Lieutenant, 
Miss Clara Thorpe, who spoke to us 
on White Cross Work. Ship’s song was 
sung, namely, “Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds.” The treat of the morning was 
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Miss Elizabeth Vickland of Nowgong, 
Assam, India. How this lucky sailor 
treasures the tiny autograph of Miss 
Vickland written on her dinner pro- 
gram! Miss Vickland’s topic was “Seva 
Sangha.” From the time she started 
to speak, she seemed no longer Miss 
Elizabeth Vickland, but rather little 
Hinduri who lived in the small village 
of Twenty Palms, and who saw so many 
hardships, but at last found happiness 
through Christ and His love, and best 
of all, who is a really-truly Guild girl! 
Just as a mere sailor feels thrilled to 
sit in the presence of his superior of- 
ficers, so I felt. Here I was, in the 
presence of the Captain (Alma Mater), 
of the helmsman (Mrs. August W. 
Rohl), of the Lieutenants (Miss 
Thorpe and Miss Willis), I thought 
perhaps a mere sailor should act very 
dignified before such people, but the 
humor and gaiety of all of them soon 
threw me off my guard. Consequently, 
this poor sailor forgot his dignity and 
laughed to his heart’s content. Miss 
Mary Noble (Alma Mater’s little sis- 
ter) spoke to us in the afternoon on 
the “Children’s World Crusade,” and 
Mrs. Rohl on “Comparative Values.” 
Saturday night, the ship completed 
its second lap. The Guild Ties Banquet 
was the evening’s event. It was held 
in the Masonic Temple. The helms- 
man of our good ship, Mrs. Rohl, pre- 
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sided; Miss Dorothy Bronson was toast- 
mistress. We enjoyed hearing a second 
time, Miss Elizabeth Vickland and Miss 
Alice Ryder. Awards were presented, 
and a beautiful and impressive Installa- 
tion Service led by Mrs. W. R. Rogers 
and the Oswego Association closed the 
evening’s program. Sitting in darkness 
except for the lighted candles, one 
again felt that spirit of kindred ties rise 
in one’s soul and each sailor went home 
that night with a warm little spot in her 
heart for other Guild girls. 

Sunday came all too soon. We 
realized that our happy trip would be 
ended shortly. With Mrs. August Rohl 
presiding, we had a Rededication Serv- 
ice at nine o’clock, followed by our Com- 
munion Service. After a rededication 
of ourselves, our time and energy, and 
a pledge to our Master, we suddenly 
awakened to the fact that our voyage 
was over, that our ship was docking. 

In reality, Convention was over, but 
in spirit? Ah, no! Can we ever forget 
about “Guild Ties” or about our sister 
Guild girls in distant states and coun- 
tries? Will the spell of the Installation 
ever be over in our hearts? The voyage 
was a most pleasant one, our officers 
were most delightful, and we as the 
crew had the liveliest time we have had 
this year. We are furnished with 
incentives for beginning a New Year 
as true Guild girls—Dorothy Dillon. 
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On Syrian Hills 

It is said the Bedouins cry on the Syrian 
hills a clear 

Loud summons to war, and the tribes 
far distant hearken and hear, 

So wondrous rare is the air, so crystal 
the atmosphere. 

Their call is to arms; but One, in the 
centuries long ago, 

Spake there for Peace, in tones that 
were marvelous, sweet and low, 

And the ages they hear Him yet, and 
His voice do the nations know. 

—Richard Burton. 


C. W. C. Day 


C. W. C. Day is becoming more and 
more a great day in our denomination. 
It is the day on which all our boys and 


girls gather in large city rallies which 
include children for ten or more 
churches or where such a big rally is 
impossible the children in isolated com- 
munities meet for an extra missionary 
celebration in their own church. Thanks 
to the Missionary Mothers in the Wom- 
en’s Circles and the Big Sisters and 
Brothers in the W.W.G. and R.A., 
these rallies and celebrations are fes- 
tive with decorations, games and _ ice 
cream. Since this is the only time in 
the year that the C. W. C. comes out 
boldly and asks for ice cream, it has 
been thrilling to find the churches so 
generous in giving it. 

The program should be carried out 


* by the children, since this is their day 


and they love to feel important. Fur- 
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thermore, we like to have them learn 
what to do and how. The president of 
the Crusader Company in the entertain- 
ing church will preside. He should 
have everything which he will have to 
read carefully and clearly written. 
Every group attending the Rally should 
have a part on the program, either do- 
ing something that they propose them- 
selves or are asked to do. Every one 
likes to know how many are present 
and from which churches, so a roll call 
of churches makes that simple, and a 
blackboard or paper poster provides for 
the records. Write the names of the 
churches on the board before the meet- 
ing begins and rule spaces for the num- 
ber attending the amount of gifts, 
number of books read and number of 
Honor Points won. 
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TWO LITTLE MEXICAN CHILDREN IN 
HOLIDAY ATTIRE 


There is almost unlimited material to 
make the program varied, interesting 
and worth while. Do not make it too 
long, neither too short, about an hour 
and a half is right. A dramatization is 
always interesting and with a little in- 
genuity some of the stories from the 
Magic Missionary Mobeel make splen- 
did little plays. Two or three would 


be enough and different groups could 
do them. Or The Garland of Flowers 
is splendid. If it doesn’t seem possible 
to have a dramatization, then have a 
fine missionary story told by a good 
Sstory-teller or a missionary who speaks 
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well to children tell of the children 
in her mission. 

The Special Memory Assignment 
must be a part of the program so use 
the Scripture and hymn in the devo- 
tional service and the sketches of the 
missionaries can be given by two boys 
and two girls. Have plenty of music, 
using some of the songs on the C. W. C. 
song sheet and possibly a piano or vio- 
lin solo. 

If any groups have done some good 
handwork such as note books, posters, 
panels, or White Cross Work it would 
be of great interest to have these things 
exhibited. It takes time to arrange a 
successful Rally and much more atten- 
tion will be given to it in each church 
if the plans are made by a Committee 
made up of representatives from every 
church instead of by one person. There- 
fore, the Association Secretary or some 
leader, if there is no Secretary, should 
call a meeting of C. W. C. leaders and 
children’s workers in Sunday school to 
a planning meeting early in March, and 
make up the program, assign the parts 
to each church, select the meeting place 
and arrange for wide publicity. An an- 
nouncement on the Sunday before the 
Rally is not enough. Posters and hand- 
bills and lots of discussion about the 
meeting will make for enthusiasm and 
a large attendance. This can be a red- 
letter day for all of us. Let us make 
it one. 
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A Real Magic Mobeel 


Thomaston, Maine. — Perhaps you 
would like a word from the Crusaders 
in Thomaston for Missions. We have 
a membership of 40 and a fine interest 
maintained. We are enjoying the topic 
this year very much. We especially en- 
joy the Magic Mobeel and are dram- 
atizing each story. We constructed an 
auto from small chairs and covered 
them with green cambric. The wheels 
are made of pasteboard and the driving 
wheel moves at the will of the pilot. We 
even have the water wings that are 
movable. We appoint a different crew 
for each story. They learn the parts 
and rehearse. They like it very much 
and are remembering the mission sta- 
tions visited. Our World Map is be- 
ginning to be quite colorful. As we 
study a country we place its flag on 
and do other painting as we study. 
We are constructing a farm and have 
acquired many celluloid farm animals. 
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KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN, HIMEJI, JAPAN 


We sent a nice Christmas box to the 
Indian Mission School in Fallon, Ne- 
vada.—Marion Felt, president, Mrs. 
H. S. Kilborn, leader. 


Sharing Thanksgiving 

Himeji, Japan—Enclosed are a few 
photos which might be of use. Thanks- 
giving was celebrated by the children 
of Himeji kindergarten, of which I have 
charge, by having each child bring 
something in the line of food for distri- 
bution among the poor. Instead of hav- 
ing the teachers distribute the food 
stuffs, we had the needy individuals 
which we knew of notified and come to 
the kindergarten to get their portion, 
so as to let the children experience the 
joy of real giving. We were able to 
touch seven families and joy was given 
as well as relief. Follow-up work was 
done by way of distribution of Chris- 
tian literature in the seven homes later. 
The kindergarten is almost self-sup- 
porting but still receives funds from 
the Women’s Board. It is a part of 
their work. We are working for inde- 
pendence.—Evelyn Bickell Topping. 


Two Great Days 


Greenville, R. 1—We had our gradu- 
ation exercises the first Sunday in No- 
vember which were very well attended 
and the children did enjoy it so much. 
They really had full charge of the serv- 
ice, the president and vice-president 
leading, with all of the children taking 
part. There were 35 and they marched 
into the church carrying flags of all na- 
tions and singing “Forward March, 
Crusaders.” Then there was the devo- 
tional service and a little exercise on 
“The Meaning of C. W. C.” that I 
wrote for them in acrostic form, each 
child carrying a large red letter on 
white cardboard and each saying a line 
that rhymed in couplet form. After 
they had completed the words Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade, they sang a song 
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entitled “We’re Children’s World Cru- 
saders.” We used the C. W. C. Gradu- 
ation Service with a few changes. The 
pastor closed by telling the children a 
short missionary story. There was quite 
a good attendance and I was so glad 
the people had a chance to see what C. 
W. C. really does mean to the children. 

Since I have had to give up the lead- 
ership of the C. W. C. to prepare for 
Baptist Missionary Training School, the 
children and their new leader wanted 
me to come to their first meeting. The 
children planned it every bit themselves 
and it was the loveliest party in every 
way. To my surprise when I walked 
into the church vestry, between thirty 
and forty youngsters started to sing to 
me. Then they seated me in a big 
chair and one of the older girls came 
forward and made the dearest speech. 
Then a dear little Herald with a big 
red bow on her hair gave me a package 
which also had red wrappings and a 
big red bow. And wasn’t I pleased 
when I opened it and found the Cen- 
tenary Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, something that I wanted very, 
very much and made all the dearer to 
me by their giving it. Of course there 
were refreshments, darling little cakes 
with C. W. C. on them, cookies, cocoa 
and candy. It was all so lovely and 
sweet, just like the dear youngsters 
themselves and to think they planned 
it all themselves! 


Jewel Party at Dexter, Maine 


The Jewels had a party before Christ- 
mas which was just the nicest kind 
of a party because it made not only 
themselves and their leaders and par- 
ents very happy but some less favored 
children also. The program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Angie Percival and in- 
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cluded games, dramatizations and songs 
which the children could understand 
and enjoy. A picture of little children 
who might not have a very happy 
Christmas made them want to do some- 
thing for them and they gave part of 
their time at the party to make some 
things to send to Miss Alma Kurtz for 
the Italian Christian Center in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Of course Mrs. 
Percival had arranged so that this 
handwork was attractive and was there- 
fore a pleasure to the children who 
worked on it as well as to those who 
received it. 

The gift boxes were presented and 
the money counted so that all the chil- 
dren had a part seeing all the pennies 
and dimes piling up until they reached 
the high mark of $9.66. Hoorah for the 
Jewels! 

Little tables were set for “the party” 
and it goes without saying that the de- 
licious eats were enjoyed. For the close 
of the program a graduation exercise 
for the older jewels going into the 
Herald Band was given. Mrs. Ethel 
Libby, leader of the Heralds, welcomed 
these new members with a beautiful 
little talk about the Herald Band. We 
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hope and expect that some of the little | 


folks will be enthusiastic missionary 
leaders in God’s great kingdom— 
Elenora Bateman. 


The Shoe on the Other Foot 


This paragraph out of a letter from 
Mrs. Higgins of Mapleton, Maine, will 
be of special interest to Guild girls as 
it was to Alma Mater and:all of us of 


the C. W. C.: 


“Our Crusaders gave their play to 
a crowded house on December 6 and 
received $4.00 as offering. We are 
sending you a report slip for the $2.00 
we paid in to the benevolence treasurer. 
We also sent $1.00 to China to pay for 
a year’s subscription for a magazine, 
“Happy Childhood,” for the children 
in Dr. Everham’s hospital. The other 
dollar we gave to the local leader of 
the W. W. G. to help get a Guild 
started. I don’t suppose we get any 
credit for these gifts, do we?” 


One Lesson Learned 
Too Well 


“One of the things I have learned is 
that one may stress a lesson until it is 
sometimes learned too well.” This con- 
fession comes from Mrs. Frances P. 
Campbell, headworker at the Italian 
Baptist Community House in Newark. 
A year ago she decided to see what 
could be done to make the children 
more kind to animals, so she decided 
to have a talk on that subject one Sun- 
day each month. Her story follows: “I 
told the children they were not only 
to be kind themselves but to help others 
to be kind. I told them if they found 
a lost animal or one that was being 
cruelly treated they were to ring up the 
Humane Society or else bring the ani- 
mals here and I would do it. They 
brought them here. I cannot begin to 
tell you how many lost and sick cats 


(Continued on page 190) 
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Early Morning Prayer 

March, the month of Every Member 

Canvass. 

Goal: Every member of the church a 
Giver of Record. 


Ir 1s WRITTEN: 


“Let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered” 
(1 Cor. 16:2). 

“Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 
house,” etc. (Malachi 3:10, 11, 12). 
A marvelous promise for obeying 
this injunction. 

“Pray ye therefore:” 

1. That the leaders and workers in 
this worthwhile visitation shall 
make careful, prayerful prepara- 
tion and faithfully “carry on,” for 
success depends upon thorough- 
ness. 

. That this spiritual ministry shall 
bring all Christians into right re- 
lations to their Lord and Master. 

. That the operation of the plan 
shall bring the church members 
into such happy fellowship with 
God and each other that they 
shall willingly, yea cheerfully, do 
what belongs normally to a 
Christian life—regularly, propor- 
tionately, systematically “honor 
the Lord with their substance.” 
Remember, Jesus watches the 
treasury (Luke 21:1-4). 


Women in the Every 
Member Canvass 


Indications point to a more complete 
Every Member Canvass in a larger 
number of our churches than in the two 
previous years of this special effort. 
Women are making a worthwhile con- 
tribution by serving on state, commu- 
nity and church committees. They be- 
lieve that every Baptist church mem- 
ber should express his or her loyalty 
to the Church of Christ by supporting 
it financially, as well as by profession 
of mouth. 

The women workers on all Every 
Member Canvass committees are hoping 
to secure a large number of women and 
girls now not listed, to become Givers 
of Record, during the canvass being 
made this month in many churches. 


A Letter of Welcome to new 
women church members 


A form letter has been prepared as 
a suggestion for a letter which a wo- 
man’s missionary society might use in 
welcoming new women church members 
into the activities of the church and of 
the society. It happens. often that, 
either from timidity or from thought- 
lessness on the part of the membership, 
a new member may come into the 
church and may not be brought into 
the special activities of the women, 
unless she has a strong desire as well 
as nerve enough to thrust herself into 
them. Some of our leaders believe this 
condition could easily be remedied, and 
that as a result the new members with 
their ability to give service and money 
would be saved to the church for its 
Kingdom work. 

Copies of the form letter have been 
sent to the State Secretary-Directors in 
quantity, so that one may be sent to 
each church woman’s society. If the 
corresponding officer in your society 
has not received a copy, write to your 
associational or state Secretary-Direc- 
tor for one. 


Make It Cheerful 


A person asking another to lead a 
devotional service in a meeting where 
Christian workers only would be pres- 
ent said, “Give us something cheerful.” 
What could fit that need more than the 
glad gospel story—victory over every 
obstacle. If Christians in the perplexi- 
ties of today need the cheer that comes 
from the repeated story, how much 
more do those people need it who have 
never heard it, or who have never 
heeded it! 

Our missionaries are our representa- 
tives telling this story in our stead. If 
we want to help more people to get 
this message of joy we can assist by 
helping our churches to secure a large 
Easter Offering for denominational 
missions, and in this way make it pos- 
sible for our missionary work to be 
maintained at least at its present stand- 
ard. The Maintenance Movement en- 
velopes will be available for this special 
offering. These can be ordered in 
quantity from your State Convention. 
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The Figures Increase 


Each week the report for the number 
of Givers of Record among the women 
and girls in our Baptist churches 
changes. At the time of this writing, 
1,329 churches report 101,687 women 
and girls who are giving both to the 
local and missionary budgets of their 
churches in such a way that their gifts 
are recorded on the church financial 
records. If all of the 8,000 churches 
would report, we would find quite an 
army of women and girls definitely 
enlisted. 

The reports to date show, however, 
that there is another army in these 
churches—those women and girls who 
have publicly confessed their faith in 
Christ, but who have not yet fallen into 
step for service by the use of their 
money, either by large or small gifts. 
Here is a fertile field. 


Two Mighty Influences 


“Righteous Citizens Together” is the 
appeal to the Woman’s National Civic 
Committee. Never was it more vital 
for us to be together to defend and 
uphold our .Constitution. The Eight- 
eenth Amendment is Christianity’s su- 
preme gift to the American people. 
Today we are thoroughly aroused to 
the dangers that assail it through wet 
propaganda. 

Woman’s first mighty influence 
against the liquor traffic was won with 
prayer. Today we have added to this 
another mighty influence—the vote. 
What power is in our hands with these 
two great weapons! 

Use THEM—organize, be strong, de- 
termined, tireless, intelligent. Have 
faith in God, who leads the fight, that 
the Eighteenth Amendment shall pre- 
vail. 


The Glow of the Resurrection 


This month our hearts grow tender as 
we remember Him who by His death 
and resurrection made possible for man 
a glory far beyond his comprehension. 

College Counselors, do the young 
men and women with whom you have 
lived this winter see more clearly the 
highroad to finer living and sympa- 
thetic understanding of others’ prob- 
lems? Do they know God better, and 
love their fellow-men as He command- 
ed? Have you helped them to be ambi- 
tious in the truest sense of the word; 
to rise above the pettiness and strife of 
daily life? If so, the resurrection glory 
will be glowing in your heart. 
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The Program-Builder’s Calendar 


Each week brings its quota of re- 
quests for program material, many of 
them from program chairmen who are 
eager to begin work on the new year 
books. With this group in mind the 
Conductor has assembled for the March 
and April issues suggestions suitable 
for every month in the year. But ef- 
ficient builders require proper tools, so 
our first consideration is 


Tools in Type 

Missionary leaflets, practically all of 
them free, may be ordered from any 
Baptist Literature Bureau. After choos- 
ing your program topics, write for leaf- 
lets to supplement the books or other 
material on hand. Or, better still, send 
$1 for a subscription to New Literature. 
This will bring you samples of new 
leaflets as they come from the press. 

Misstons is a library in itself, and 
here is a “ready reference” idea which 
is recommended by one of our enter- 
prising program chairmen. After read- 
ing the current issue, remove the table 
of contents and file it in a loose leaf 
note book kept for that purpose. This 
will enable you to find articles on any 
field without the trouble of looking 
through all of the magazines. 

The Book of Remembrance, The Sec- 
ond Survey, From Ocean to Ocean, and 
Overseas, deserve a place in your tool- 


kit. 


A Popular Theme 


Judging from the samples which 
have reached the Conductor’s desk, 
world tours are popular. The year book 
from the First Church, Malone, New 
York, which is printed on a long strip 
of green paper and folded like a 
“ticket,” is a fine example. It is called 
the’ Annual Cruise, and reads as fol- 
lows: “This ticket entitles ________-_- 
to one first class passage on the S.S. 
Evangel of the Baptist Education Line 
on a cruise around the world, begin- 
ning September 14, 1931 and ending 
April 6, 1932. Not transferable.” The 
itinerary is from New York to San 
Francisco via the Panama Canal, then 
to Japan, China, Java (with stop-over 
privileges at the Philippine Islands) , 
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Burma, Africa, and back to New York. 
The meetings were in charge of various 
officers and members of the crew, all 
having proper ‘nautical titles. There 
were three special meetings,—Broad- 
casts on the Challenge of Change, The 
World Day of Prayer, and a White 
Cross meeting. The note concerning 
the last, signed by the Transportation 
Officer, “certifies that all excess bag- 
gage has been deposited at W.H.M.S. 
White Cross Station.” The president, 
Mrs. Coleman, writes: “Our program 
has passed our expectations in creating 
interest ... Nearly all of the programs 
have been worked out in an original 
way. One was in the form of a letter 
‘back home’ to those who could not 
take the cruise; another was taken from 
a diary.” At each meeting members 
of the Hostess Committee, dressed in 
the costumes of the country visited, 
served light refreshments typical of 
that country. For instance, Chinese 
tea, rice cakes and almond cakes were 
served at the meeting on China. 

“The Women of the First Baptist 
Church, Hamilton, N. Y., offer a unique 
travel service. Individual—Educational 
—Inspirational. Bon Voyage and Safe 
Harbor” is the introduction to a series 
of programs using the “ship” motif. 
In October the members made A Coast 
to Coast Flight in Kinship; Citizenship 
was the timely theme of the November 
meeting, with the topics Steering for 
the Land of Peace and The Woman 
Who Elected Kelly. December’s theme 
was Worship with a dramatization 
Finding the Christmas Spirit. The other 
months brought successively Partner- 
ship—A Southern Cruise; Fellowship— 
Fill a Ship with Fellowship (White 
Cross) ; Friendship—Hands Across the 
Sea, Leadership—The Call of the East; 
Companionship—Saluting a Sister Ship 
(World Wide Guild banquet). 

In addition to the topics, the “Ticket” 
gives a list of the officers and commit- 
tees and several quotations relating to 
ships and traveling. 


“Turning Over New Leaves” 


This is the appropriate title of the 
first program in the year-book received 
from Woodruff Place Baptist Church, 
Indianapolis. The theme, Missionary 
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Education, is developed mainly by 
means of a Symposium: World Friend- 
ship Cultivated Through (1) Books, 
(2) Schools of Missions, (3) Study 
Classes, (4) Denominational Papers, 
(5) Stories, (6) Visualization, (7) Pag- 
eants. The devotional service was a 
meditation on “Information, Thought, 
Decision, Action.” 

By means of a large book made of 
wrapping paper, Missions and other 
denominational papers, missionary 
books and leaflet literature, were pro- 
moted by another group. “Turning the 
leaves” as the program progressed 
brought to view copies of the maga- 
zines, book jackets, and __ leaflets 
mounted on the pages of the book. 
Magazine subscriptions were solicited 
at the close of the meeting. Leaflets 
were used as place cards at the lunch- 
eon which followed. 


From the Conductor’s 
Scrap Book 


Have you ever tried a postage stamp 
shower? Ask each member to bring 
to the meeting with her a postage stamp 
or stamped envelope. These are used 
for sending greetings to absenteé mem- 
bers. 

Do you prepare interesting notices 
and reports of meetings for your local 
paper? 

Several circles report holding meet- 
ings where there is a victrola, enliven- 
ing the programs with music pertaining 
to the countries or subjects studied. 

Remember that the missionary enter- 
prise is related to every national and 
international problem. Make Current 
Events a part of your mission study 
program. 

When a study book is used, chapter 
by chapter, for the programs, try this: 
Remove the chapters from the book, 
putting an attractive paper cover on 
each one, and give them to the members 
responsible for the programs. This is 
more satisfactory than passing the en- 
tire book on to each leader in turn. 


Denominational Achievements 


Under this general heading, the 
Women’s Society of the First Church, 
Kansas City, has prepared a series of 
programs on present-day work in the 
mission fields. The titles are Lonely 
Trails, Centers and Circles, Home Mis- 
sion Centenary, Service Through Medi- 
cal Missions, Evangelism Through Edu- 
cation, and The Reconditioning of Mis- 
sion Work. The year book carries 
greetings from the pastor, suggesting 
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three goals for the year—“the enlisting 
of every woman who is a member of 
our church into full and enthusiastic 
membership in the Women’s Society, 
the winning of our friends and ac- 
quaintances for Christ and the church, 
the largest possible program of helpful- 
ness and giving for the needs of our 
church, of our city, and of our world.” 
The Society has three departments— 
Missionary, Hospitality and Social 
Service. In addition to the usual com- 
mittees, there are the Courtesy Com- 
mittee, to welcome newcomers and help 
them find their place in the work, and 
the Publicity Committee, which reports 
the activities of the Society to the 
church and city papers. : 


Dinner Programs 


Suggestions and outlines are given 
in a new leaflet published by the Lu- 
theran Board. The program topics are 
The King’s Highway, Aerial Adventur- 
ing, and The World Today or Our 
Newspaper. It is suggested that to test 
the success of the missionary dinner 
the answers to the following questions 
be considered from the viewpoint of the 
guests: What do I know about missions 
that I did not know before? What news 
have I learned about missionaries? Did 
I make new friends? Can I consider 
the time well spent? Am I going to do 
anything about it? The leaflet is 5c 
a copy, and is on sale at the Literature 
Bureaus. 


Dramatized Programs 


A Changed Vision: The work of the 
Christian Centers was cleverly pre- 
sented at Central Baptist Church, Spo- 
kane, Washington, by means of a 
sketch by Mrs. W. W. Eveland. As 
written, the sketch requires eight char- 
acters, but this number may be de- 
creased or increased according to the 
number of Centers described. The op- 
ening of the play shows Edith, sad- 
dened by the knowledge that she is 
unable to serve on the foreign mission 
field as she had hoped, talking with her 
friends, Ruth and June, who sympathize 
with her. Later they talk the situation 
over with Aunt Mary who suggests that 
Edith become a “foreign missionary at 
home,” and asks the girls to travel with 
her in imagination to various Christian 
Centers. The first stop is in Seattle 
where a description of the work for 
Japanese women and children is given 
by a member impersonating Miss Rum- 
sey. In a similar fashion, the Chinese 
Christian Center at Locke, the Mexican 
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Center at Phoenix, the Negro Christian 
Center at Cleveland, and Strong Place 
Community House (for Italians) at 
Brooklyn, are visited. The play ends 
with Edith resolving to prepare herself 
for work in one of the Centers, and 
thus realize her dream of service. 
“From Ocean to Ocean” provided the 
material for the sketch; “Centers and 
Circles” (free) and “The Book of Re- 
membrance” also have helpful stories. 


Dollar Day: Information leads to in- 
terest, and interest to participation. Are 
the women and girls of your church 
informed concerning the missionary 
task of the denomination? If not, try 
presenting the information in drama- 
tized form. The Second Survey and 
Your Money’s Worth, both free, contain 
the necessary material. The chief char- 
acters are Mrs. Baptist and Mrs. Can- 
vasser. The former is interested, but 
uninformed, and in response to ques- 
tions, Mrs. Canvasser gives a summary 
of the work of the various boards and 
societies supported by the budget. From 
time to time representatives from the 
foreign field, either missionaries or na- 
tionals, are called to illustrate Mrs. 
Canvasser’s statements. Additional ma- 
terial for this group will be found in 
Missions and The Book of Remem- 
brance. 

The Late Sally: This new White 
Cross play by Mrs. F. A. Phillips re- 
quires eight characters. Sally, over- 
hearing the Director’s definition of 
White Cross work, says: “So this is 
Missions. I hope I am not too late 
to catch up with all of you.” The Late 
Sally will help you enlist new workers 
for this important branch of missionary 
service. Price 10c. 


Mrs. Rip Van Winkle Wakes Up: In 
this one-act play, by Mrs. Augusta 
Walden Comstock, Mrs. Van Winkle 
meets Sally Peck and Narcissa Whit- 
man, who tell her of the work of home 
mission pioneers. Later, making the 
acquaintance of “Miss Up-to-date,” she 
learns of the work being done today. 
The time required is 30 minutes. Copies 
may be obtained free of charge from 
Baptist Literature Bureaus. 


A New Series 


There will be five programs, but in- 
stead of issuing a special booklet as in 
the past, the programs will appear in 
the Open Forum. The titles are The 
Great Commission, With the Pathfinder 
in China, With the Pathfinder on In- 
dian Trails, Sharing (Thanksgiving), 
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and Tuning in on Christmas. With the 
exception of the second and third pro- 
grams, each presents both home and 
foreign missions. The first of the series 
follows: 


“The Great Commission” 


Note to the Leader: Have three mem- 
bers develop the theme as follows: How 
we may obey the command: “Go Ye—” 
By Proxy, In Person, and By Prayer. 
After selecting the fields, types of work, 
etc., turn to the index on page 391 for 
the necessary information. 


Hymn: “Jesus shall reign.” 

Scripture: Matthew 28:16-20. 

Prayer: For the missionaries whose 
birthdays occur on the date of the meeting. 

By Proxy: A presentation of the work 
of the missionaries supported by our gifts. 

Hymn: “Ye Christian heralds, go pro- 
claim.” 

In Person: Opportunities for service in 
our own community, particularly Christian 
Americanization work. 

Hymn: “Where cross the crowded ways 
of life.” 

By Prayer: A great missionary leader 
has said that prayer enables us to obey the 
commission—“Go ye into all the world.” A 
service of prayer for the missionaries whose 
work has been described (See the Book of 
Remembrance for special requests). 

Hymn: “Prayer is the soul’s sincere 
desire.” 


A Reminder 


The Program Contest closes May Ist. 
(See January Missions.) If you have 
not already done so, send your entry 
now. Remember that 1931-932 year 
books are eligible. 


+++ 

On March Ist Miss Doris Elora 
Lea and Miss Faith Warburton will 
begin their work as teachers in 
Colegio Bautista, Managua, Nicara- 
gua. Both young women were grad- 
uated from the Baptist Missionary 
Training School in 1931. Miss Lea 
has been serving temporarily in the 
Baptist school at Santa Ana, El Sal- 
vador. Miss Warburton has been 
studying at the University of Red- 
lands, where she received her Mus. B. 
degree in January, 1932. 


+++ 

“OUR FIELD OUTSIDE the city is 
quite unevangelized,” writes Rev. 
Frank Kurtz, from Secunderabad, 
South India. “We have converts in 
only ten villages and in only five of 
them are there any women converts. 
Until we get the women we can not 
do much to get churches organized,” 
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CHILDREN’S WORLD 
CRUSADE 


(Continued from page 186) 











and dogs we had last year. I do know 
that we were up nearly all one night 
feeding a little baby pup with a nurs- 
ing bottle. We also had a funeral for 
a dead pigeon—with a lined casket, 
which was the children’s idea. We had 
a baby bird brought in and as we knew 
of someone who was going into the 
country that night we sent the bird to 
the country. We hadn’t been home from 
our vacation a week this fall when a cat 
was brought in. . It had been bitten by 
a dog. We sent that away and then 
two weeks ago one of our girls found 
a little lost pup which some boys were 
stoning. She brought it here. I think 
that pup was a good Protestant and 
also that he had no nerves for he 
seemed to enjoy attending our meetings. 
When the girls were singing he never 
made a sound. He was silent also 
when our “orchestra” played, and when 
I tell you this orchestra consists of a 
drum, horseshoe and hammer, cymbals, 
and several horns, I think you will 
agree with me that a nervous dog could 
never have kept still. I kept that ani- 
mal four days and the girls found a 
good home for it. Last week a kitten 
was rescued from a pit. So far this 
week nothing has come in. I have de- 
cided to have our ‘Animal Sundays’ 
once in three months this year.” 


Christmas at Newark, N. J., 
Community House 


We had the usual good times at 
Christmas and a little more than usual 
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Insure Your Savings 
Against Loss 


Many have profited by inquir- 
ing how to obtain a GUARAN- 
TEED INCOME, avoid loss of 
principal, and at the same time 
make a gift to advance our 
mutual KINGDOM TASKS. 


_When remembering the na- 
tional societies in your will, 
please use exact corporate 


names. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, Rev. P. Lerrigo, M.D., 
Home a ntarnle (reaninuities) George 
B. Huntington, Treasurer (regardin 
wills); 152 Madison Avenue, New Yor 

uy. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, Samuel Bryant, Treasurer, 23 
East 26th Street, New York City. 

The American Ba tist Publication 
Society, William H. Main, D.D., Ex- 
ecutive Recretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PA se may s American Baptist Foreign 

ission Society, Miss Frances K. Burr, 
oreo 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Miss orothy A. 
Stevens, Treasurer, 152 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, P. C. Wright, Executive 
era ‘152° Madison Avenue, New 

or 

The Board of Education of the 

orthern tist Convention, Frank 
W. Padeltot? D.D., Executive Secre- 
tary. 152 Madison Avenue, New York 

ity, 

Inquiries concerning Annuities and 
Wills addressed to any officer named 
will be held as confidential and will 
receive prompt attention. 


ANNUITIES 


On one life the rate of income varies 
from four to nine per cent. a year, 
interest payable semi-annually. 

On two lives the rate o income 
varies from four to eight and three- 
tenths per cent. a year, interest pay- 
able semi-annually. 

Samples of these Single and Double 
Contracts will be sent to you on 
request. 

“Where your heart is, there should 
your treasure go.” 











World Famous 
Bilhorn Folding Organs 
Acknowledged the Best 
77 W. —_ St., Chicago, II. 
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added on. Kind friends helped us to 
get twelve pairs of good shoes and 
many nice warm garments for needy 
children. The depression is felt here 
the same as in other places, and a gift 
of clothing means much to those out of 
work. The Newark Athletic Club gave 
a party to about 500 children and moth- 
ers and they invited 97 from our Com- 
munity House. All the children re. 
ceived nice sweaters, stockings and 
some toys, and the mothers good baskets 
of food. The Club provided transporta- 
tion, sending buses for us and bringing 
us back.—Frances P. Campbell. 
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enrolment limit of other clubs and keep 
our reading room open three nights a 
week for boys and girls of all ages. 
Our rooms are small and not more than 
twenty can be taken care of in each 
room. Each room must have a teacher 
and the children carefully watched, for 
if we are going to help them, they must 
be kept from stealing the books and 
magazines. The children read books 
or magazines for about an hour and 
then play games for an hour. For the 
games we almost need a teacher for 
each game, as cheating is second nature 
to so many. We want to interest these 
boys and girls and keep them as busy as 
we can so that they have little chance 
for wrong-doing and so that we can 
teach them to do right. But we find 
it so hard to get helpers. Will you 
pray for us that the Lord will put it 
into the hearts of his people here to 
come and help? 

In spite of the opposition and the 
“gangster” spirit, we find this year a 
deeper interest in the religious meetings, 
a more reverent spirit during the read- 
ing of Scripture and during prayer in 
our club meetings, and a spirit of help- 
fulness among the children who have 


MISSIONS 


An International 
Baptist Magazine 


Indispensable to EVERY Baptist who 
would know what the WORLD is DO- 
ING and what his denomination is doing 
in it. 





Its remarkable pictures are windows 
on the world. Look through them and 
see your neighbors in Cheyenne and 
Tokyo, New York and the Congo. 


More important than all, the world and 
its people are viewed from the stand- 
point of Him who said “Go ye into all 
the world—.”’ 


If there is no Club or Club Manager 
in your church, be the Manager and 
start a Club. All Helps and sample 
copies furnished freely on request. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
(in clubs of five or more) 
Single Subscription, $1.25 


Address 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 








MISSIONS 


been coming here during the past two 
three or four years. So we are look- 
ing forward to this year as a time 
when much seed may be sown for the 
Master.—Estelle Marlin, Italian Bap- 
tist Community House, Newark. 


++ +4 
Death of Mrs. Elizabeth CG. 
Loughridge 

Mrs. Elizabeth G. Loughridge, widow 
of Dr. Albert Loughridge, died on De- 
cember 10, 1931, in Salem, Oregon. 
Dr. and Mrs. Loughridge were mission- 
aries of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, appointed to service 
in South India, in July, 1874. 

Mrs. Loughridge was born at Browns- 
ville, Pa., on October 23, 1846. She 
was graduated from the Iowa State 
University and received her master’s 
degree from the same University. Dr. 
and Mrs. Loughridge sailed for India 
in 1895. After three years spent in 
school work and language study they 
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were sent to a section where the gospel 
had never been preached and at Hanu- 
makonda they established a new mis- 
sion station. They were the only mis- 
sionaries among those three million 
people and they were faced with many 
difficult problems of such pioneer work. 
For six years they remained there but 
in 1881 Mrs. Loughridge’s failing 
health compelled her to return to 
America. Three years later Dr. Lough- 
ridge also returned and took up work 
in the Iowa State Teachers’ College, as 
professor of Latin. In 1891 he became 
president of Bishop College, Texas. 

In 1901 they sailed once more for 
India to take up the work they loved. 
Four years later, however, the return 
of Mrs. Loughridge’s ill health made it 
seem advisable for them to return to 
America and give up thoughts of for- 
eign service. After some years spent in 
teaching at Des Moines and McMinnville 
they made their home in Salem, Oregon. 
Dr. Loughridge died in June, 1923. 
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sionary work. 


152 Madison Avenue 








‘Are Your Investments Safe ? 
Is Your Income Secure ? 


Annuity Agreements 


with the 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


Will assure you a safe income during 
your life and secure the gift to mis- 


Write for detailed information con- 
cerning Annuities and Legacies. 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


New York City 
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Life, Lessons and 
Parties in Hopiland 


After an absence of seven and a 
half months Miss Bertha E. Kirschke 
returned to her field at Polacca, Ari- 
zona, August 20th. She writes: 

It seemed so good to see my Hopi 
people again, especially the Chris- 
tians. September Ist my new co- 
worker, Miss Helen Pack, came to 
Polacca. She is a charming young 
woman and already has won the 
hearts of the young people, who 
come to our house Tuesday evenings 
for singing and games, and Sunday 
evenings for a song and worship serv- 
ice. While Miss Pack has the young 
people at the house Sunday evening, 
I have the older people at the church 
for Hopi Bible reading. The Hopi 
people had no written language until 
the missionary came; so we are happy 
to have the four gospels in Hopi, 


MISSIONS 


which our Christians are learning to 
read. 

Our Women’s Sewing Class is en- 
couraging. Several times lately the 
attendance has been as high as 52. 
Of course we know the women come 
because they want to make the aprons, 
bloomers and slips for themselves 
and the dresses and rompers for the 
little ones. But we rejoice in this 
opportunity to give them the gospel 
message. I wish you could visit us 
some Thursday and find our Hopi 
room filled with women and babies, 
overflowing into our living room, 
and even into the kitchen. Some are 





MEMORIAL TABLETS 


In Genuine Cast Bronze 
Finest Quality at Moderate Prices 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


ELLISON BRONZE CO., INC. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
Established 1911 











A Guaranteed Income for Life 


Starting Now. 








Our Annuity Contracts Provide: 
A regular, non-fluctuating income. 


Income rates higher than can be secured 
from highest-grade bonds. 


Freedom from worry, especially during 
periods of business depression. 


Continuation of donor’s support of ap- 


proved missionary enterprises. 


Further information furnished upon request. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Samuel Bryant, Treasurer 


23 East 26th Street, New York City 
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sewing quilt pieces, others lining a 
baby quilt, and others making a gar- 
ment of some kind. All are having 
a happy time visiting with one an- 
other, but when t!e time comes for 
the devotional period most of them 
join in singing the gospel songs. 

Our industrial school, too, is well 
attended and most of the time the 
children listen eagerly as the Bible 
story is told. Before the holidays 
they were happy in making some 
Christmas gift for mother. 

Our band of Christians faithfully 
attend Sunday school and church 
services. At our Thanksgiving serv- 
ice nearly all present expressed their 
thankfulness to God for what He had 
done for them. We all sat around 
oilcloths spread on the church floor 
and had dinner together. 

After Edwin Carl and Hattie moved 
down to the little new house they 
had built, we decided it would be 
nice to have a “house-warming” for 
them. So we went to their place after 
an afternoon prayer-service, each one 
taking some food. About 25 of us 
had supper together, then when dishes 
were washed we had a song service 
and Miss Cummings, our missionary 
supervisor, gave us a talk on “Build- 
ing.” This was followed by several 
testimonies and more singing. All 
went home happy, and Edwin and 
Hattie especially enjoyed our gath- 
ering with them in their new home. 


+ + + 


THE CumBuM RurAL Community 
Training School (South India) is 
now more than a name. The first 
class was admitted in July and num- 
bers 25 earnest young men trying to 
learn to teach. They are attending 
classes in a mud hut with a thatched 
roof. The new building is not yet 
ready for occupancy but the work 
goes steadily on. 


+ + + 


Some months ago because of ill 
health Miss Jane, M. Skiff was forced 
to leave her work among the Chinese 
of Locke, California. She is now with 
her sister in Bradford, Pa. Miss 


Skiff served for almost twenty years 
among the Chinese people of Seattle 
and._had a large part in establishing 
its fine Chinese Christian Center. 
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The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Mattison B. Jones, ——— 

Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Massachusetts. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D. D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of all Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—B. C. Clausen, D.D., Syracuse, New York. 
Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign anilal Ege: C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 

Field Secretary—A. W. Rider, D.D. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—H. O. Dobson, New York. 

Executive Secretary— 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Architecture—George E. Merrill. 

Secretary for Latin North America—C. S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretaries for Edifice Funds—Charles E. Tingley, D.D.; Carlos M. 
Dinsmore, D. 

Field Representative—A. M. Petty, D.D., 313 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 Cherry St., 
Denver, Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown; Chinese Work— 
Ck. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev.. J. M. Hestenes; 
East Indian Work—Rev. Theodore Fieldbrave. 
Rural and Village Work—Rev. E. E. Sundt. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pa. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Miss Minnie V. Sandberg. 
Administrative Secretary—Miss Janet McKay. 
Treasurer—Miss Frances K. Burr. 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 
Executive Secretary—Mrs, Katherine S. Westfall. 
Secretary of Missions—-Gertrude S. de Clercq. 
Secretary of Organization—Lorraine Ogden Barbour. 
Secretary of Literature—Olive Russell. 
Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens. 
Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, Chi- 
cago. 
Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrs. Orrin R. Judd; Clerk—Miss Janet McKay. 
Woman’s Promotional Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Main, D.D. 
Treasurer—Elvin L, Ruth. ee Manager—H. E. Cressman. 
Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. Field Representatives— 
: Killian (General), J. D. oe Maree Ph.D. — 
Religious Education Secretary—Owen c. pare © .D. 
Assoc. Religious Education Secretary—A. J. R . Schumaker, Ph.D. 
Book Editor—Mitchell Bronk, D.D. 
Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan 
Ae ; Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee 
; Seattle, Wash., 439 Burke Bldg.; ‘Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—L, M. Denton, Kansas. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education— Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter ¢ Wright, D.D 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D. D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. ’ Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chairman—W. C. Coleman. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—J. Milton Johnson, 144 W. 47th Street, Los Angeles. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Denominational Directory 





The Board of Missionary Cooperation 
Address all Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
OFFICERS 

Chairman—Ray L. Hudson. 

Vice-Chairmen—Rev. J. F. Watson, Mrs. F. I. Smith. 

Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, D.D. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 

ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Foreign Mission Society—D. B. MacQueen, D.D. 
Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission 
Society—Mrs. George Caleb Moor; Publication Society—Joseph E. 
Sagebeer; Education Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit 
Board—C. M. Gallup, D.D.; Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., 
R. L. Hudson; Schools and Colleges—A. W. Beaven, D.D.: 
Standard City Mission Societies—A. L. Miller; Members-at large 
—Nellie G. Prescott, Mrs. Grant M. Hudson, Horace Roberson, 
W. Q. Roselle, D.D., M. S. Sanborn, D.D.; A. M. Harris. 
LITERATURE AND STFREOPTICON BUREAUS 

Main Bureau: 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
Branches: 2328 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 506 Ford Bldg., 
Boston; 504 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State Secretaries 
marked S 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Rev. F. W. Starring, 808 Professional Blhilg., Phoenix, S. 
California, N:—*C. W. Brinstad, D.D., 228 McAllister St., Room 
201, San Francisco, S. 
California, S—Rev. W. E. Woodbury, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, S 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 455 Main St., Hartford, S. 
Mr. Everett E. Borton, 818 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall 
71 5th N. W., Washington, S. 
Idaho—*Rev. W A Shanks, 602 First National Bank Bldg., Boise, S. 
Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D. D., 2320 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis. 
Towa—*Rev. Frank ‘Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 
Kansas—* J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Tokepa, S 
Maine—*Rev. J. S. Pendleton, "Waterville, S. 
Massachusetts—Rev Isaac Higgir:botham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, S. 
Minnesota—* Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2nd Ave., So. Minneapolis, S 
Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D 1107 Magee St., Kansas City. 
—. W. A. Shanks, 602 First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Boise, 
aho 
Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S. 
Nevada—*Rev. Roy H. Barrett, 'P. O. Box 743. Reno, s. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. sg '922 Elm Street. Manchester. 
New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Metropolitan Board of Missionary Cooperation—Dr. C. IT. Sears, 
Rev. E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 
North Dakota—* F. E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, S. D. 
Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, S. 
Oregon—*O. C. Wright, D.D., 505. Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S. 
Pennsylvania—Wnm. G. Russell, D:D., 1701 Chestnut St., Phila., S. 
Rhode Island—* Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 
South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat’! Rank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls. 
Utah—*Rev. L. M. Darnell, Immanuel Baptist Church Rldg., 69 S. 
4th East, Salt Lake City, S. 
Vermont—*Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, S. 
Washington, E.— 
Washington, W.—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 927 Joseph Vance Bldg., 3d 
and Union Sts., Seattle, S. 
West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 213%4 Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 
Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 
Wyoming—*F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo, S. 


State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California,South—Rev.Otto S.Russell,201 Columbia Bldg.,LosAngeles. 
Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Rev. John R. Humphreys, 35 S.Sycamore St., Wilmington. 
Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 

Pennsylvania—Rev. B. C. Barrett, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Standard City Mission Societies—-Class A 
Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 
Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 409 Crosby Bldg. 
Chicago—A. M. a D.D., 2328 So. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland—D. R. Sharpe, D.D. 1100 ee Bldg., S. 
Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 ‘West Larned St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 
Los Angeles—J. B. Fox, 5. D., 313 West Third St. 
Newark—wW. S. Booth, D.D., 158 Washington St. 
New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 
Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—W. C, Chappell, D.D., 223 Fourth Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., S 
St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, D.D., Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 
San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 
Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott, 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 























The Friend of the Humble, by L’hermite 


SHARE WITH HIM! 


WHAT time more fitting than Easter to be a Substitute 


Giver? 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Use the special envelope which identifies your gift 
with the Maintenance Movement for the upholding of 
Northern Baptist missionary service to all the world. 


This is the year and now is the season when those who are 
employed or have incomes from any source can signally 
serve the cause of Christ by giving, as an addition to 
all other donations usual or planned, in place of those 
who would, but cannot, give. 


Ray L. Hudson 


Chairman 


W. H. Bowler 


Executive Secretary 


THE BOARD OF MISSIONARY COOPERATION OF THE 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 














